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- remember a man who bossed a small mine; the 

] hardest kind of mine to run, if you ask me. But 

it was a brand-new proposition and we are looking 

for such to try our skill on. Everywhere you wander, 

the cry is, ‘‘Wish I didn’t have to grow fruit on old 
dead limbs.”’ 

So this foreman was favored, and thought a royal 
flush was in his hand. He pulled 150 tons per day 
in small cars out of that mine with one mule. Both 
he and the ‘“‘super’’ wore an ever-happy smile and 
believed they were being vindicated. . 

Moreover, it didn’t faze the mule—this boss wouldn’t 
misuse any dumb animal, and the driver was as kind 
as a trained nurse, getting good service with a cheery 
“Git up.”” The animal seemed to feel it was a pleasure 
to pull for him, and clipped a few seconds off his 
“reaction time’’ which,.in a mule, is long for the 
brain and surprisingly short in the heels. 


>? 


The mine was a simple problem: coal averaging 
4oo ft. from daylight, and a gravity proposition to 
the tipple. That foreman got a cost of coal he could 
never attain again. He had made a record and was 
now in the 2:10 class where prizes are high, but vic- 
tories come hard. 


Oh! he was not without troubles. There was a dip 
lower than the level of his ditch, and a lot of water too, 
but he put in a pump run by steam from outside 
because it was cheaper than to build a new drain. 
You see, it was a temporary plan, but he figured that 
perhaps a deeper dip lay to the left. 


Then the haul was getting harder, but it didn’t 
seem well to blast rock for so small a tonnage. And 
there were a lot of leaking doors and brattices, but 
95 per cent. of all the current was traveling right up 
to the faces, and most anyone can pick a hundred 
mines operated under rg11 standards by technical 
grads, circulating only 75 to 80 per cent. of the air. 


And he could have put in overcasts, but the mine 
wasn’t big enough—yet. Outside there wasn’t mich 
track-room, not for a good mine, but he could provide 
that when he would. The drift leaked and the approach 





slopes were three to one instead of one to three, but it 
was summer and the banks didn’t break with frost. 


There was logic in it all, and, with delight, this 
foreman whittled that club, “‘ cost of coal.” 


The tale is all told except to the dullard. That cost 
of coal didn’t always remain so low, and the smiles left 
the foreman’s face. 


The dip got deeper, and then he couldn’t get an 
appropriation to ditch it, although, of course, it was 
ditched later. Also, the grades had to be improved 
when the bulk of the coal came that way. He learned 
that his leaky stoppings were now putting only 50 
per cent. of the air to the face, and a scant 25 tons 
was the output for a mule per day, since they had 
to “‘double”’ on the hills. 


The mules’ shoulders and flanks didn’t any longer 
suggest trained nurses, and each animal divided its 
time between pulling the cars and trying to kick the 
lamp off the driver’s cap. It was also discovered 
that the slowest mule, or the one that balked on the 
hard grade, set the pace for the “ pit.” 


Many things went awry, and evils were left un- 
corrected, but how. could it be otherwise? This fore- 
man had his cost figure in mind; if I recall correctly, it 
was 0.754732, and that’s a hard one to beat unless 
you want to go upward. 

So no grading was done, and passing places weren’t 
provided; stoppings were made of single boards and 
indifferently clayed; rails and timbers were left lying 
at random and all energy was concentrated solely 
on getting out tonnage. 


Ab uno, disce omnia, from one iearn about all. I 
teli of a little mine, for if I should relate about a 
large one, the story would but fill a bigger page. The 
first man on a job is tried, not by the right standards, 
but by his own. He runs ever to beat his own record. 
When he fails in that, there’s likely to be a change 
in the personnel of the staff at that mine. 


The record for a day is enticing, but it’s the final 
result that counts. 
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The Fairmont, W. Va, Coal Region 


The town of Fairmont lies on the Mo- 
nongahela river, one and one-half miles 
below the junction of Tygarts valley and 
what is known as the West Fork. The 
two great anticlines of the Appala- 
chian system lie to the southeast, and 
none but the more inconsiderable rolls 
lie to the northwest. The measures grad- 
ually dip as they are followed from Tay- 
lor county, so that northwest of the Mo- 
nongahela river and its West Fork, the 
Pittsburg coal is unbroken, passing with- 
out trace of erosion beyond the con- 
fines of the State. 

The Pittsburg coal is so even in quali- 
ty and continues so unerringly wher- 
ever the surface has sufficed to cover it 
that where it occurs it is rarely possible 
to make out separate geologic areas 
unless we are willing to discuss very 


By R. Dawson Hall 








This region 1s on the 
southeastern edge of a coal- 
field stretching beyond the 
confines of the State. The 
mines show careful plan- 
ning of the inside work for 

The 
trans- 


economy and sajety. 
alternating-current 
mission 1s tn accord with 
the most recent develop- 
ments of electrical science. 
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only the Pittsburg bed. At 51 mines the 
average percentage ran as follows: 


ANALYSIS eet f COAL COMPANY'S 
CC Vi 4 


2 | a ne Sn a mere ae a Rene ane eR r 1.48 
SEN UPUOREE” 5. < vo 26) eneie.4<clersiaiain ois cue 37.47 
PAO CREUOU hance Ss ce caw cse eases 53.83 
Dan tata eh g Skee aa al Bina patie aoe een int 

NE crc bine eaters al stewie Bias are leeren 100.00 
CS Oe ee ee err 2.59 
Ron cara abs iw Sas Owe oie eteee ee 14,014 


The thickness of the coal is about 8 
ft. 6 in. At a hight of 4 ft. 6 in. above 
the bottom is a band 34 in. thick, sur- 
mounted by about 6 in. of coal and an- 
other 34-in. band; then follow 30 in. of 
coal of good quality, overlain with 
12 in. of less desirable coal which 
is not persistent in its thickness. 

The Sewickley coal in places runs as 
thick as 5 ft., but so far it is not favor- 
ably regarded for operating purposes. 
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large bodies of coal. So the Fairmont 
coalfield must be regarded as merely a 
trade or economic designation arbi- 
trarily applied to an ill-determined section 
of the unbroken field lying northwest of 
the line of the West Fork of the Monon- 
gahela river between Morgantown and 
Clarksburg and to that other and much 
broken field lying to the southeast of the 
same dividing line. Like all fields it is 
named after the natural line of approach 
rather than on any more scientific basis. 


THE Bep Minep Is THE PITTSBURG 


The coal bed mined is the Pittsburg, 
but in one place coal is being taken 
from the Sewickley. Within the limits 
described, no attempt is being made to 
mine the Redstone. The Pittsburg coal 


is a good clean bed, the analyses of 51 





samples taken by the W. Va. Geological 
Survey from as many different mines 
averaging as follows: 

ANALYSIS PITTSBURG COAL 


BINGRMEMNUIO S256 5 oi'0:'5-: lo io Sw Sei eRe reat te a oor 0.7 

WANA EIEARD 5255.6: 5c d'ns we acme nie 38.5 

BUR MRATA RMB EN. 055. '9ica cig ceseseas WG, @lore re eee eth 54.5 

PRG Gos aoe iene ahs Sissi RSET 6.3 
Total 
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The amount of volatile matter in- 


creases to the south of the field and the’ 


fixed-carbon content decreases. The 
sulphur percentage toward Fairmont is 
only about 1.2, and for the whole area 
north of Clarksburg it is only 1.7, but 
south of Clarksburg the percentage will 
equal nearly 3.2. It might be well to 
quote here the figures prepared by the 
Fairmont Coal Company, which is now 
merged into the Consolidation. This con- 
cern, before and after merging, mined 





CoaL IS NEAR WATER LEVEL 


The coal goes béneath the West Fork 
just above Watson, and emerges just 
above Monongah. Immediately below 
Worthington it again sinks below water 
level, emerging above Hutchinson near 
the line between Marion and Harrison 
counties. South of this point the Pitts- 
burg bed is everywhere above water level, 
and this is also true below Watson ex- 
cept for a short length of immersion be- 
tween Fairmont and Montana. 

Thus it happens that nearly all the 
mines have slopes by which the cars are 
lifted to the tipple hight. The valley 


being narrow, in many cases, mines are 
opened on one side of the river and the 
coal dump and plants are situated on the 
other, with bridges connecting the oppos- 
ing river banks. 
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METHODS OF ExTRACTING COAL 


The Consolidation Coal Company so 
completely dominates this region that a 
description of the methods and develop- 
ments of that company is virtually a de- 
scription of the district. 

The mines have usually seven or eight 
headings in parallel for the main haulage 
roads and their airways. In the accom- 
panying drawing, which shows a typical 
development, there are a manway and 
three main-haulage headings in the cen- 
ter, with two pairs of airways on each 
side of these four, one pair serving to 
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larger and less regular than that of the 
gas from the coal. Before this the com- 
pany had been successful in keeping the 
percentage of gas in the returns down 
to a certain safe figure, far below possi- 
ble danger. Every precaution is being 
made to remove the natural-gas menace 
and I do not know a place where the 
methods adopted to protect the mines 
against leakage from wells, have been 
more carefully considered. And if the 
present plans are consistently followed, 
it is unlikely that there will be any fur- 
ther explosions from that cause. The 
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from them are 300 to 350 ft. apart. These 
butt headings are also in duplicate. But 
they are worked in groups of three both 
for purposes of ventilation and coal ex- 
traction. One current ventilates three 
pairs of headings passing up the airway 
and down the haulway of each in turn, 
but not returning to the main butt head- 
ing, being passed from airway to airway 
by rooms, driven specially for that pur- 
pose, just short of the face heading. 
By this means, doors are kept off the 
important roads and if left open do not 
destroy the ventilation of the whole panel, 
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THE “ NSOLIDATION COAL COMPANY No. 26 
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feed the air to the south-face headings, 
and the other performing the same office 
for the north-face headings. These air- 
ways do not meet until they reach the 
shaft. The air is fed in every case by blow- 
er fans, so that the haulways carry return 
air. It may be said that the Consolidation 
Coal Company regards what little coal 
gas is in their mines as of small im- 
portance compared with the coal dust of 
which they have had such distressing 
experience at Nos. 43 and 63. However, 
the recent explosions of No. 49, arising 
from the entry of gas escaping from 
nearby wells, has somewhat modified the 
Situation, the outflow from these being 





favor shown the blowing fan largely 
arises from the fact that the air can 


be saturated with water vapor before . 


it is passed through the headings when 
the air is blown into the untraveled air- 
ways. It is impossible to humidify 
effectually where men and mules are 
passing. At best the heading can be 
made wet, but the air is not so filled with 
moisture that it is prevented from dry- 
ing out the dust in the rooms. 

The face headings are as a whole 
driven in pairs, the air traveling in by 
the airway and out by the haulway. 
These face headings are set at 1500- to 
1800-ft. centers. The butt headings 





but only of the three butt headings which 
form one unit. 


NARROW CHAIN PILLARS 


It is interesting to notice the narrow 
chain pillars 15 ft. wide, the headings 
being 25 ft. from center to center. This 
is good practice. It is safe to say that 
if the wing pillars are not competent to 
uphold the weight, no chain pillars can 
make up for their weakness. There is 
no lack of strength in the wing pillars. 
Note the pillar 175 ft. wide flanking the 
main butts. The block of coal guard- 
ing the face heading from the weight of 
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the secondary butts is never less than 
100 ft. thick. The curves to these but! 
headings are quite sharp, being struck 
off at a radius of 63 ft. 

The last rooms in the butt headings are 
driven first and run completely through 
to the back heading. As soon as they 
reach their destination they are drawn, 
the withdrawing line being at about 45 
deg. to the line of the face. Thus there 
are but few men in any heading and the 
combining of the three headings in a 
common split is in accordance with good 
practice. In other regions the angle with 
the face is much less and consequently 
a iarge number of men work in each 
heading, which plan influences the split- 
ting provision. 


RECOVERY NEARING 95 PER CENT. 


It will be seen that with rooms only 
20 ft. wide and placed at 60=ft. centers, 
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the recovery of first mining is nearly 33 
per cent. As the cover is about 250 ft., 
it will be realized that a conservative 
method of work is being followed. In 
miany cases the proportion of coal finally 
extracted in the new development is 93 
per cent. of the whole coal even where 
the roof is weak. In much of the old 
work in the region, rooms have been 
driven up and allowed to stand with the 
pillars intact, but these are now being 
drawn. It is a clearly demonstrable fact 
that conservation pays, not merely be- 
cause it saves coal, but because it en- 
ables the most to be gotten out of im- 
provements and developments and staves 
off by some few years the unwelcome day 
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when haulage, drainage, ventilation, 
power transmission and equipment of 
all kinds become burdensome in the ex- 
treme as the workings are pushed further 
and further from the original point of 
development. Many mines come to an 
untimely end because lack of conserva- 
tion has made costs of production so high 
that they can no longer be worked at a 


profit. 


UNDERGROUND WORKINGS HAVE 
PARAMOUNT CONSIDERATION 


To promote this conservation, the Con- 
solidation Coal Company has made a 
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ing of shots is regulated, and from this 
close surveillance comes the high per- 
centage of coal saved. In many recent 
mines, there has been a notable and de- 
plorable tendency to give a scientific 
treatment to outofdoor problems and to 
leave the subsurface operations to the 
mine foreman as soon as the shaft bot- 
tcm has been laid out. Yet the under- 
ground problems are the most impor- 
tant of all those pressing for considera- 
tion, and should receive first place. 

In Fig. 3 is shown the ‘ordained method 
of placing props in a standard room 


~which measures from 18 ft. to 20 ft. wide. 
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METHOD OF EXTRACTING PILLARS, FAIRMONT, W. Va. 
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Fic. 10. MeTHoD OF MINING IN FAIRMONT FikELD—RETREATING IN BLOCKS OF THREE 
HEADINGS 


study of the best methods of mining, 
and has not left the manner of working 
to the individual discretion, or rather, as 
it is too often, to the individual indis- 
cretion of the miner. Thus room driv- 
ing, post setting, pillar drawing and plac- 


These props cost about 12c. apiece and 
are used with economy. About 63 per 
cent. were recovered in Mine No. 25. 
The miner is paid 5c. for evéry prop he 
saves. In Fig. 4 is shown the method of 


placing boreholes after undercutting. 
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“gut-shot” is 


called 
first, level and centrally 
the two rib shots are 
in boreholes bearing up 


The so 


located, 
toward 


extremities. 


placed 
and 
placed next 
the 
roof which they reach at their further 
The rooms are all widened 
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METHOD OF PILLAR DRAWING 
Fig. 5 shows a condition in pillar draw- 
ing which is, of course, never reached in 
practice. Three room pillars are drawn 
fully across from room to room simul- 
taneously. This synchronism is used 
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actual practice. Fig. 6 shows the ap- 
pearance after a crosscut 8 ft. wide and 
the full width of pillar (40 ft.) long has 
been driven so as to leave a 10-ft. strip 
fronting on the caved area. This strip 
is'reduced by extracting 8 or 10 ft. of 
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in the direction of advance of the pillar 
drawing. There is no departure from 
this rule, which is essential for com- 
plete extraction. 





here to simplify description, and the same 
objection may be made to all the follow- 
ing figures, and the same reason must be 
held to extenuate the variation from 


the far end or as much of it as is possi- 
ble. This is shown in Fig. 7. In Fig. 8 
this block is shown split by a narrow 
crosscut leaving two pillars elmost 
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square. In Fig. 9 the remoter pillar has 
been withdrawn, and all that remains to 
be done is the removal of the nearby 
pillar. After all, this is the most difficult 
work and it is here that what little coal 
is lost, has to be left in. 


FANS FIXED AND PORTABLE 


The fans used are powerful and 
housed in housings with roofs so weak 
that they are expected to be lifted off the 
building should an explosion § occur. 
However, these mine safety valves are 
loaded more heavily here than in most 
regions, and it is questionable whether 
a happier mean could not be struck be- 
tween the overlight explosion door of 
the fan makers and the roof which here 
finds favor as a release valve. It is not 
easily replaced. Its resistance is not 
easily measurable. The average explo- 
sion door is excessively sensitive, and 
perhaps the method here preferred may 
be ample to safeguard the fan. It may 
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be said here that the Consolidation Coal 
Company has a portable fan loaded on 
a truck ready to be hauled to any of its 
mines should one of its fans become dis- 
abled. There is no lack of intelligent 
foresight being used to prepare for the 
possibilities of a disaster. Humidifica- 
tion and permissive explosives have been 
adopted for the prevention of explosions, 
but the belated cures have not been over- 
looked, for the owners and managers 
know that the best laid plans are liable 
to fail under stress of certain combina- 
tions of circumstances. 


SEPARATE AND CONNECTED MINES 


As merely a sample evidence of that 
caution may be mentioned the barrier 
pillar between Mines 43 and 63. This 
is in one place only 12 ft. thick. An 
undercut 6 ft. deep, tapering down to 
nothing at the rear, is cut from No. 4 
south-face heading of No. 63 mine and 
another like cut is made from No. 3 


RoTARY Room AT MINE No. 63 
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south-face heading of No. 43 mine. 
The two mines are disconnected by this 
barrier so that the misfortunes which 
may happen to one mine will not in- 
volve both, but at the same time in a 
short while rescuers could pass from the 
one uninjured mine to the very fore- 
front workings of the other. 

There seems to be all through an 
earnest attempt to determine a course of 
action before a disaster occurs, and only 
when this is done will rescue work be 
really effective. In passing, it may be 
said that the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany’s officials firmly favor reversal of 
the. fan in cases of explosion and re- 
cently had brilliant confirmation of their 
reasoning in the successful recovery of 
No. 49 mine after a severe natural-gas 
explosion. ° 

The coal gas in the mines is easy to 
control as it occurs not in the falls, but 
in the virgin mineral and does not 
escape in blowers. There are no safety 


lamps used. Horses and mules are 
used for gathering, but motors are used 
for the main hauling, bringing their 
loads to the foot of the slope. From 
thence they are drawn out by rope. 


PASSING RAILROAD CARS UNDER TIPPLES 


The older mines of the region have 
wooden tipples, long and high like those 
of all regions where coa! has to be sized. 
There is no need for cleaning other than 
such as is performed by the car trim- 
mers. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature is that most of the tipples have. 
conveniences for the lowering of railroad 
cars without recourse to the inefficient 
pinching bar which is always dull and un- 
certain in action. Here either the car 
is pulled forward by a rope or else the 
grade is enough that the car constantly 
needs restraint. In the latter case no 


reliance is placed on the car brake, but 
a clever patented clutch device with a 
long lever handle is used on a third rail. 
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This is worked from the ground. One 
man can handle three or more cars. He 
passes for this purpose from track to 
track and employs his entire time on this 
service. The device which is moved with 
the car is attached by a chain to the 
drawbar of the gondola; thus the feed 
can be made absolutely certain. The de- 
vice is to be commended as it saves labor, 
time, life risk and expensive wrecks. 


THE PURPOSED ELECTRICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The Consolidation Coal Company is 
endeavoring to bring its electric work 
into line with recent developments and it 
is now taking current at 22,000 volts 
from the lines of the Fairmont & Clarks- 
burg Traction Company. It is using 
2200 volts for its main pumps and 250 
volts for mining machines, haulage 
motors and the smaller pumping equip- 
ment. 

The following description of the plant 
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that it is about to install was given me 
by one of the officials of the company: 
Three gas engines of 1500 h.p. per unit 
will operate three-phase 2200-volt 60- 
cycle generators and the current will be 
stepped up in the power plant by means 
of single-phase transformers connected 
in delta. By this means the current will 
be raised to 22,000 volts. All transmis- 
sion lines will carry this current. In the 
substations it will be stepped down by 
transformers to 185 volts of alternating 
current, then by means of rotary con- 
verters it will be changed to 250 volts 
direct current. This covers the main 
system. The copper conductors carry- 
ing the full current of 22,000 volts will 
aggregate in length, 31 miles. Wherever 
it is considered economical for the reduc- 
tion of the amount of copper necessary 
in the feed wires, substations will be 
placed within the mine. Where that is 
done the current will be transformed 
from 22,000 volts to 2200 at the surface. 
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The power will be taken into the mine 
through three-conductor armored cables 
placed in a bore hole located exactly 
ever the substation. Where there are 
large pumps of 100 h.p. or over, they will 
be operated by 2300-volt induction 
motors. Wherever practical, the pump 
and substations will be placed close 
together for operation by one man. Tele- 
phones will be put in substations within 
the mine connected with the outside. 


HIGH-TENSION SUBSTATIONS 


Wherever 22,000 volts are to be taken 
to a substation a separate high-tension 
room is used. This room will contain 
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electrolytic lightning arresters, except 
where these are placed on the roof. This 
room will also protect the oil-circuit 
breakers and _ substation transformers. 
The low-tension room will contain rotary 
converters and a switchboard. In each 
rotary room a triplex chain _ block, 
mounted on a trolley, will be used for 
placing and handling heavy machinery. 
For use in switching on the 22,000-volt 
transmission line, three-pole single-throw 
and three-pole double-throw and fused 
horn-gap switches will be provided. 
These will be mounted directly on poles 
and will take the place of special switch- 
ing towers which contain the usual oil 
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or stick-type circuit breakers. It will 
be seen that this proposed plant is to be 
fully uptodate and its successful instal- 
lation and operation are anticipated with 
interest. The illustrations show parts of 
the plant already completed and in opera- 
tion. These receive power from the F. 
& C. Traction Company. 

A cordial recognition should be given 
to Everett B. Moore, chief -engineer 
of the Consolidation Coal Company, for 
assistance in obtaining the foregoing in- 
formation. It would be hard to acknowl- 
edge duly the many courtesies extended 
by a host of others during my trip of 
inquiry. 








Proposed National Coal Combine 


The conditions that have brought about 
our present status in the mining industry 
are merely discovered between the vested 
rights of property and the rights of men. 
We are only reaping the whirlwind that 
has been sown. The tremendous oppor- 
tunities for industrial development in this 
country following the Civil war, caused 
ihe creation of great corporations, such as 
the Standard Oil Company and _ the 
great railroad systems of this country, 
and they have abused the privileges that 
were theirs, as men always do. They 
are not to be blamed, because the law 
permitted it and the people are to blame 
because they made the law or failed to 
make the law, and the condition that con- 
fronts us today we cry out against. . The 
assault upon capital, the assault upon 
the railroads, the assault upon corpora- 
tions is merely the natural result of the 
great combinations in this country. 

The Sherman antitrust law was a blind 
effort on the part of the great masses of 
the people who felt the repression, who 
felt the effort of these gigantic corpora- 
tions to get control of the sources of 
supply, the necessities of life, the trans- 
portation of the country, and feeling that 
the Sherman antitrust law was a blind 
effort on their part to check it, and nat- 
urally such blind effort was not con- 
structive in its nature. As one, of the 
speakers said, it was repressive, and the 
Sherman antitrust law was merely a 
blind strike in the dark on the part of the 
great mass of people to check this. 


THE PRESENT LAW 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States in my judgment could not do any- 
thing else than what it has done. The 


purpose of the Supreme Court is not 
constructive, it is merely interpreta- 
tive. This law is put on the statute 
books and it is theirs to _ inter- 


pret and the executive of this country to 
enforce; neither the Supreme Court nor 
the President are to blame. They can do 
nothing else under the circumstances 
than just what they have done. Mr. Taft 


- effect, 


By Walter Williams * 


Mr. Wilhams shows the 
necessity of a national or- 
ganization of the coal ope- 
rators, such organization to 
be subject to the restrictions 
oj a Government commis- 
ston. 









































*DPresident, Hart-Williams Coal Company, 


Chicago, 

NotE—-Paper read before recent meeting of 
American Mining Congress, Chicago, III. 
and Mr. Wickersham are merely follow- 
ing out their plain duty, when they say 
that these gigantic corporations must be 
dissolved. 

Now what must be done? They are 
doing their duty, but it is not going to 
relieve the situation in this country. It 
is not going to relieve the fearful condi- 
tion that the coal business of this coun- 
try presents. The constructive part must 
be done by the legislatures of this coun- 
try, and now that the Sherman antitrust 
law has been interpreted, and now that 
the effort is being made to enforce it, the 
people are becoming aroused to the futil- 
ity of the enforcement of that law and 
the tremendous loss that is going to come 
if it is enforced. 

Combinations in this country are in- 
evitable. All we need, or the thing we 
need, is not to do away with combina- 
tions. The thing we need is to do away 
with unreasonable oppression which com- 
bination gives an opportunity to put into 
and combination must be per- 
mitted. 

It is futile to expect a congress that is 
made up of a changing body of men, 
changed every two years, to investigate 
the industrial condition of this country 
and construct laws that are going to meet 
the needs of this country. What can a 
man from any district know about legis- 
lation, and what can he know about con- 


e 


structive statemanship? What if he does 
know can he accomplish in that time? .- 
We must resort to some form of com- 
mission, a scientific commission, a com- 
mission that will be appointed or consti- 
tuted to exist over a term of years, who 
shall go into this question and study it 
to the botom, study it from the scientific 
standpoint and arrive at a just conclu- 
sion as to what is right between all rhe 
parties interested. 


RESTRICTIONS NFCESSARY 


Now you men who are in the coal 
business are clamoring for an amend- 
ment to the antitrust law that will permit 
you to combine, and there you stop. You 
must be satisfied also to not only be per- 
mitted to combine, but to be restrained 
from plundering the great body of people 
by the use of strong combination or a too 
powerful one. I am a coal operator my- 
self and I see the necessity for combina- 
tion, but, gentlemen, we must take with 
it the inevitable consequence that will 
follow, the restrictions drawn around us 
so that we cannot in certain seasons of 
the year exact an exorbitant tribute. 

Why have we not acted? A large 
measure of blame was put on us as well 
as the Government, and one reason why 
we have not acted we realize the condi- 
tion is because we are born gamblers, 
and there is not a man in the coal busi- 
ness today, and bad as the condition is, 
but what hopes that the recurrence of 
that high tide of prosperity that occas- 
ionally comes to the industry will arrive 
before he is forced into bankruptcy, and 
out of business. We are satisfied in the 
summer time to trade a dollar for ninety 
cents, in the hope that when September 
and the winter months come we may 
trade the dollar for $1.75 or S2. Busi- 
ness will have to be put on a basis of 
reasonableness, which shall prove to be 
permanent. 

Now with the desire for combination 
must come also the recognition that there 
must be restriction of an unlimited profit. 
That has come to the railroad. The com- 
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mission has fixed certain maximum prices 
that they can charge for the service they 
render. It would not be a bad thing for 
the coal industry and I offer it as a sug- 
gestion. Suppose we had a commission 
that would fix the maximum price that 
we could charge for our product, aa 
that this price was fixed after an intelii- 
gent study of the business by all of the 
parties interested; the operator, the work- 
man and the public; and fixed so that 
there would be a reasonable profit, be- 
cause the hazards of the business demand 
that the profits shall be more than comes 
to the ordinary business. Then permit 
combinations whereby the maximum price 
that the commission fixes shall be the 
minimum price that the operators will 
charge to the public. The commission 
idea is the one that is going to make it- 
self felt in every line of endeavor. I am 
a democrat in politics, but I am heartily 
in favor of Mr. Taft’s idea, and this is 
in opposition to many of the ideas of the 
party that I represent. I can see a 
certain amount of justness in the atti- 
tude that he has assumed with regard io 
the revision of the tariff. 


CONCERNING THE ILLINOIS LEGISLATURE 


The legislature of Illinois, as at present 
constituted, is as wholly incompetent to 
deal with this question as a new-born 
babe. Its shame is written broad- 
cast all over this country, and how can 
you expect a body of men such as that 
to deal with a question that is funda- 
mental in its nature, and that affects the 
business interests and a tremendous cap- 
ital and a tremendous body of men. 

Over 50,000 men are working in the 
mines of the State of Illinois, millions of 
dollars are invested, the great population 
is dependent upon the industry in this 
country for its fuel, and tremendous in- 
dustries are dependent upon it for the 
power to turn their wheels. Now to 
submit this question to a body of men 
elected haphazardly, this year in and the 
next year out, would be disastrous. It 
must be submitted to a body of men who 
can investigate it and who will do it and 
bring in a report, bring in constructive 
legislation that will have in mind the 
rights of capital to a reasonable profit 
upon their investment and upon mental 
toil; and, on the other hand, of labor to 
a reasonable share of the profits in the 
industry in which the men toil, not only 
for their daily bread, but an opportunity 
to lift their eyes above the ground oc- 
casionally and see a glimpse of an op- 
portunity for education, and some of the 
cultural things of life. 

We cannot continue as we are. We 
must be allowed to combine. If we are 
not allowed to combine the ruinous com- 
petition in which we are engaged will 
wipe the industry out of existence, so 
far as those engaged in it are concerned. 
The industry will not be wiped out, but 
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new capital wiil come in and rcorganize it 
upon a new basis. Let me say to you 
that those who today have opposed the 
enactment of any law permitting greater 
profit to the business, who would oppose 
any change in the Sherman antitrust iaw, 
would be short-sighted. 

Let me tell you they will pay high in- 
terest for every dollar’s worth of coal 
that they are buying for 90c. For 
every dollar’s worth that they buy 
for 95c. they will pay $2, and why? 
Simply because the profits that have 
been lost must be ‘made up. The 
bankers must be repaid the money that 
has been borrowed, the red ink must 
be written off the ledger, and the tre- 
mendous waste in the industry as it 
is today constituted must be paid for 
in the future; and we have no right 
and those who are buying coal to- 
day have no right to plunder the re- 
sources of this country, to waste the 
heritage of those who shall follow, in 
a crazy desire to buy a thing for less than 
it is worth, a thing which is one of the 
greatest necessities of human life. 








Anthracite Miners’ Demands 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The convention of the anthracite min- 
ers’ union, districts Nos. 1, 7 and 9, 
was brought to a close at Pottsville on 
Nov. 3, after formulating ten demands 
which are as follows: 

1. We demand that the next contract 
be for a period of one year, commencing 
April 1, 1912, and ending, March 31, 1913. 

2. We demand a work day of not more 
than eight hours for all inside and out- 
side day labor, with no reduction in 
wages. 

3. We demand recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of Districts Nos. 1, 
7, and 9 as a party to negotiate a wage 
contract and the right to provide a 
method for the collection of revenue for 
the organization. 

4. We demand a more convenient and 
uniform system of adjusting local griev- 
ances within a reasonable time limit. 

5. We demand an advance of 20 per 
cent. on the rate of wages for all em- 
ployees over and above the rates awarded 
in 1903. 

6. We demand a minimum rate of 
$3.50 per day for miners and $2.75 for 
laborers. 


7. We demand that the system where-_ 


by a contract miner has more than one 
working place, or employs more than 
two laborers, shall be abolished. 

8. We demand that the rights of the 
check weighman and the check docking 
boss shail be recognized, and that they 
shall not be interfered with in the proper 
discharge of their duties. 

9. We demand that all coal shall be 
mined and paid for by the ton of 2240 
pounds, wherever practicable. 
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10. Your committee would recommend 
that a joint-scale committee, composcd 
of the executive board of the three an- 
thracite districts, together with the na- 
tional president, be appointed by this 
convention and clothed with discretion- 
ary power to negotiate an agreement on 
the basis agreed to by the convention, 
and in the event of their being unable to 
do so, they shall be empowered to order 
a sucpension of work in accordance with 
the laws of the organization. 


The demands are much more radical 
than any of the delegates to the conven- 
tion anticipated. They were formulated 
by the executive board of the three dis- 
tricts and were practically accepted with- 
out discussion or mitigation by the con- 
vention. After the convention had ad- 
journed, the delegates seemed to be very 
reluctant to discuss them. All who were 
approached on the subject said that 
they approved of them heartily; that 
while they might be modified in this di- 
rection or that as a result of the negotia- 
tions with the operators, yet that on the 
whole they were equitable and that they 
must be conceded in principle if a strike 
was to be avoided. 


President ‘White aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the delegates when he declared 
emphatically that the Conciliation Board 
must be wiped out and that the execu- 
tive boards of the district unions must be 
recognized by the operators as repre- 
sentative of the national organizations. 
On the whole, however, he was optimistic 
as to the outlook for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the demands which had just 
been officially issued and seemed con- 
fident that the task of arranging an 
agreement on the basis of these demands 
would be easier than in 1900 and 1903. 


CONSTERNATION IN BUSINESS CIRCLES 


On the other hand, the demands have 
caused consternation in business circles 
in the anthracite regions. Business men 
recognize that the operators are in no 
humor and in no position to grant even 
a moiety of the demands, and they anti- 
cipate a prolonged strike if the last agree- 
ment is not accepted as a basis of the 
next. 


An official of one of the largest an- 
thracite-coal companies said: “The de- 
mands of the convention are prepos- 
terous. These demands simply amount 
to a requisition that we hand over the 
control of our property to the miners’ 
union and that we act in subordination 
to them as their selling agents. We are 
not going to do anything of the kind. 
We are prepared to take into considera- 
tion any reasonable demands that the 
representatives of the miners make for 
an increase of wages on the basis of the 
existing agreement but we cannot and 
will not go any farther.” 
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The Bituminous Coal Trade 


So varied are the underground condi- 
tions and methods employed in coal min- 
ing in the State of Illinois alone, both 
with reference to the seams worked 
(from 30 in. to 10 ft. in thickness); the 
wide range of prices per ton paid to 
the miners; difference in quality of prod- 
uct; the variable cost of putting the coal 
into the cars for the market, that it makes 
a somewhat intricate and difficult. sub- 
ject to handle, particularly when coupled 
as it is with the attempt in our dealings 
with the Mine Workers’ organization’ to 
make each district fairly competitive with 
all others in the marketing of the prod- 
uct; therefore, the subject covering the 
entire country can only be reviewed in 
a general way. 

With the exception of two or three 
States and some particular districts in 
some States, the industry was in a rea- 
sonably prosperous condition prior to the 
fall of 1907, when a general business 
depression occurred, and, with others, 
‘the coal industry suffered a material cur- 
tailment in production and a general low- 
ering of values at that time. During 
the following year the production de- 
clined some 64,500,000 tons, but this loss 
in production has been subsequently 
overcome, and the figures for 1910 record 
the largest tonnage in the history of the 
industry. 

With the further decline in prices dur- 
ing the current year, the situation has be- 
come a serious one, and in certain com- 
petitive districts where competition is un- 
usually keen and where low prices have 
steadily prevailed for the past four years, 
many of the operators are dangerously 
near complete bankruptcy, and some 
means must be devised to relieve this sit- 
uation if it is possible of accomplish- 
ment; otherwise the failure will be ser- 
iouslvy felt by manufacturers and retail 
dealers everywhere. 


DATA COLLECTED 


In order to obtain the most authentic 
information possible along these lines, 
the secretary of this Congress sent out 
blanks to al! the principal coal operators 
scattered throughout the country, making 
inquiry along the following lines: 

1. Capital invested in business. 

2. Average total cost of production. 

3. Average labor cost per ton (mine 
workmen only). 

4. Average cost of administration. 

5. Average selling price at mine. 

6. Estimate of increased cost neces- 
sary to meet demand for conservation. 

7. Average depreciation of values per 
100 tons daily capacity. 

8. At what price coal must sell. 

9. What percentage of coal is sold at 
a loss. 


Briefly stated, these statements re- 


vealed the following conditions: 





By A. J. Moorshead * 








A review of the Illinors 
coal industry from its in- 
fancy. Some startling com- 
parisons are shown regard- 
ung cost of production and 
The evils of 


overproduction are discus- 


selling price. 


sed and remedies suggested. 




















*President, Madison Coal Corporation, St. 


Louis, Mo. 

Note—Abstract of paper read before the 
American Mining Congress, Chicago, IIl., Oct. 
25, 1911. 

That for every ton produced annually, 
there is an average investment of $1.41 in 
coal lands, machinery and. equipment 
necessary to that production. These:state- 
ments show that increases in cost of pro- 
duction have been general in all States, 
varying from a fraction of a cent in 
States like Tenessee and Kentucky, to 
2&c. per ton in the southwest. The aver- 
age increase is near 7c. per ton in all 
fields. 

Increased selling prices are generally 
reported for 1910 averaging 4c. per ton, 
but it is not sufficient to offset an in- 
crease of 7c. per ton in production costs, 
during the same period, so the year as a 
whole shows a decline in profit. 

During 1910 the total cost of produc- 
tion is estimated at S1.07 per ton. The 
cost of mine labor and mine supplies 
total 95c. per ton, and the cost of admin- 
istration, such as office expense, sales ex- 
pense, accounting, insurance and taxes, 
legal expense, etc., usually classed as 
general expense, was 12c. per ton. This 
does not include interest, depreciation or 
profit. 

The average price obtained at the mine 
was approximately $1.11 per ton. The 
increased cost necessary to meet the de- 
mand for conservation was estimated in 
different fields from 2c. to 15c. per ton, 
with a possible average of 5c. in the 
country as a whole. The depreciation of 
coal reserves and plant equipment would 
require a fund of approximately 4c. per 
ton. ; 

The increased prices necessary to make 
the business show a fair return on the 
money invested ranged from 5c. to 25c. 
per ton in various regions. The average 
increase requested would approximate 
12c. per ton. 


OVER PRODUCTION 


Statistics show that while our bitumin- 
ous coal production increased . rapidly 
from nothing in 1821 to 1,111,156 tons in 





1842; to 10,625,381 in 1865; to 105,268,- 
963 in 1891; to 306,138,096 in 1906; and 
to 415,500,000 tons in 1910; our con- 
sumption kept ahead of or apace with 
production until i891. In 1821, consump- 
tion was 19,617 tons in excess of produc- 
tion; in 1842, it was 123,879 tons in ex- 
cess of production; but in 1891, the total 
consumption was only 105,016,407, or 
252,556 less than production, and the dif- 
ference has steadily increased until in 
1906 consumption was 6,002,051 less than 
production. The excess of production over 
_consumption has steadily increased each 
year, and has resulted with mines oper- 
ating to a restricted capacity. 

A further example of our over-produc- 
tion and still greater over-capacity was 
demonstrated during the strike period of 
1910 in Illinois, Indiana and the south- 
west: 

Illinois was idle six months of the 
year, but produced 45,900,246 tons as 
compared with 50,904,990 the previous 
year, working twelve months. 

Indiana was idle some thirty days and 
produced 18,289,815, as compared with 
14,834,259 in 1909. 

Okiahoma, Arkansas, Kansas and Mis- 
souri were also idle six months in 1910, 
due to the strike, and the production 
showed an average decrease of only 20 
per cent. under the figures for 1909. 

The possible capacities of West Vir- 
ginia mines is fully 75 per cent. over the 
present total production. The Pittsburg 
and No. 8 Ohio districts are reduced to 30 
per cent. operation during 3 or 4 months 
ef each year, while navigation is closed 
on the lakes. There are very few proper- 
ties that have operated over 225 working 
days per annum during the past three 
years. 


TONNAGE INCREASE 


This over production and over capac- 
ity to produce aas resulted in a ruinous 
competition to obtain business. Many of 
our coal properties have fixed charges 
in the nature of bonds and cther obliga- 
tions, such as minimum royalties, and in 
many cases the management figure their 
losses less by taking the low prices and 
operating full time than by obtaining 
their proportion of profitable domestic 
business. 

The develpoment of so many new high- 
tonnage plants in recent years has also 
had a marked effect upon the industry. 
When it is realized that our production 
and consumption to date have practically 
doubled every ten years, the large in- 
crease in the number of new mines can 
be appreciated. The “deadwork” haulage, 
drainage and ventilation costs are always 
lower in new development, on account of 
the concentrated area under operation, 
and they are able to produce coal much 
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cheaper than their older competitors. 
They fix the prices in the markets, which 
must be met by the older mines, but in 
time they have the same situation to 
face. 

To meet this competition, underground 
development is too often carried on in 
such parts of the mines as can be made 
to produce cheaply and in order to es- 
cape the heavy yardage prices, excessive- 
ly wide entries are driven, and this con- 
dition coupled with the narrowing of pil- 
lars in order to lessen the cost of oper- 
ation, ultimately causes heavy falls and 
squeezing to such an extent that the 
mines are robbed of half of what would 
otherwise be their natural existence, and 
in their early abandonment large acre- 
ages of coal are wasted without hope of 
recovery. 


PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


Statistics show that the average prices 
received at the mines during the past 
seven years are as follows: 

1908 1909 1910 


L121 -e6t. 
} 


The average price for the entire pe- 
riod has been $1.10 and the fluctuation 
between the maximum and minimum 
prices has been only 8c. per ton. It is 
also interesting to note that the prices 
for 1910 and 1904 and the average price 
for the period are practically identical. 

During 1910 the increased cost of pro- 
duction as compared with the previous 
year is estimated at 7c. per ton in all 
fields. Some idea of the increased cost 
of producing coal can be obtained from 
the foliowing table, which shows the 
mining rates in the four largest States 
operating with organized labor. All other 
districts show similar increase, but the 
- amount is difficult to ascertain: 


1904 1905 1906 1907 
1.10 2.06. 2.11 1.14 2.12: F407 





na = _ © 
Bc a 5 = 
ae 2 = D of be 
x's — = a &2 
Be) os = er <5 
Z4= [se = 1-4 63 
April 1, 1898, 
to April 1, 
1 OSS 0c 40¢ 66c. 66c. 66c. 
April 1, 1900, 
to April 1, 
M003 ...+..« 49 49 80 80 80 
April 1, 1903, 
to April 1, 
| re 59 55 90 90 90 
April 1, 1904 
to April 1, 
1006. is. 2 52 85 R85 85 
April 1, 1906, 
to April 1, 
1910 5.5.55. 30 55 90 90 90 
April 1, 1910, 
to April 1, 
i) kre 58 58 95 95 95 
Increase, 14 
VeaTs...... 18 18 29 29 29 
Equivalent on 
run of mine 
WRSIB. ss 60% 18 18 18.74 18.74 18.74 


The above increase applies only to the 
“mining rate’—that is, the amount paid 
to the miner for loading one ton of coal 
at the face, and proportionately higher 
wages are paid to all other mine work- 
ers. The full increase in cost of labor 
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per ton over this period is, therefore, 27c. 
per ton, and approximately 9c. of this in- 
crease has been taken since 1904. 

With prices practically stationary dur- 
ing this same period the profit to the 
operator shows a net decrease of 9c. per 
ton. 

We have already stated that for every 
ton produced annually, there is an aver- 
age investment of $1.41 in coal lands, 
machinery and equipment necessary to 
that production. 


THE NATIONAL TRADE 


Based on an annual production of 415,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal, there is 
an investment in the business of some 
$585,000,000. An investment in an in- 
dustry of this nature, carrying the risks 
to life and property which mining in- 
dustry does, and the hazard of faulty con- 
ditions of seam, which no man can defi- 
nitely foresee, should net at least 10 per 
cent. in return as interest on the capital 
invested, after setting aside a sufficient 
amount—-estimated at 4c. per ton— to 
cover depreciation of equipment and ex- 
hausted coal lands. 

The mining industry should net to the 
owner annual earnings of $75,100,000. 
They earned $16,600,000 in 1910, and the 
current year will show still further re- 
ductions. In other words our coal opera- 
tors are absorbing as losses in excess 
of $58,500,000 per annum, or slightly in 
excess of 14c. per ton. 

Over-production is the cause of this 
extremely deplorable situation. It has 
created a destroving competition in which 
only the strongest can survive. It has 
caused a general unrest in the industry 
and dissatisfication to mine owners and 
mine workers alike, and the question be- 
fore us is how this over-production may 
be taken care of and the business placed 
on a remunerative basis. Two solutions 
are suggested. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


First. The creation of district sales 
agencies to handle the entire produce. 
These agencies would control the total 
output and name prices which would re- 
turn a fair profit on the investment and 
at the same time permit the necessary 
expenditure for conservation of resources 
and careful and safe mining. Such agen- 
cies would result in a very large reduc- 
tion of the present sales cost, and,- by 
concentrating the mining operations, the 
ultimate cost to the consumer would prob- 
ably show little increase. These agencies 
could maintain a more uniform distribu- 
tion and by concentrated effort could 
probably reach new markets which are 
not being supplied from the United States. 

This plan would require the alteration 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
creation of an Interstate Coal Commis- 
sion. The commission would have to pass 
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upon the justness of prices established 
by the various district agencies, to see 
tuat owners obtained fair prices only, 
and to hear the public voice in reference 
to such matters. The commission should 
also control the opening of new mines 
in such a way as to keep production and 
consumption apace with one another. 

Second. The Government could assist 
in the development of foreign export 
trade. A large percentage of the total pro- 
duction of this country is available for 
profitable export, and by directing the 
surplus production from Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and Eastern Virginia, which is 
now encroaching upon the trade formerly 
enjoyed by Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, 
the solution would at least be partly 
reached. 


FOREIGN REMEDIES USED 


Other countries have had their coal 
problems similar in all respects to our 
own, as now enisting. 

Great Britain met it by the most care- 
ful of mining methods and preparation 
of the product; and combination with 
transportation interests have gained for 
her the markets of the world for her sur- 
plus, at highly remunerative prices, and 
this result is only possible by continuous 
operations and large export shipments. 
British exports have been: 

65 COO.947 
62,547,175 


63,076,799 
67.085.476 


tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
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It took Germany many years to perfect 
a coal syndicate which, under a single 
sales agency, with the codperation of the 
government, has produced substantial re- 
turns to the-mining companies, and at 
the same time increased the export ton- 
nage; and there was shipped in this par- 
ticular class of trade: 
10,321,536 tons 


10,963,195 tons 
12,614,952 tons 


DR oss 6s Sones asinenie es 
BaD RBA. c ca aia leca reve spaceters, Bhotes 
WN APR ES ce kerrensriens ce eect 

It should be the duty of this congress 
to carefully consider ways and means of 
working out the problem; additional leg- 
islation is necessary and capital, together 
with labor and the consumer, should ap- 
preciate the benefits to be derived from 
placing an industry of great magnitude 
upon a substantial basis. 


Wonderful results have been accom- 
plished for the benefit of agriculture by 
the national government appropriating 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year 
for the last twenty years for that partic- 
ular industry, yet mining—important and 
hazardous as it is—has received but little 
consideration. This organization can, by 
thorough, concerted and determined ac- 
tion, not only arouse public interest in our 
cause, but the State and national legis- 
lators will, beyond doubt, when the con- 
dition of the industry is properly made 
known to them, afford relief no less gen- 
erously than Great Britain and other 
foreign governments have done. 
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Compensation vs. Liability Acts 


In presenting the result of the labors 
of the special committee appointed to 
consider and report upon the subject of 
a workmen’s compensation act, I desire 
to call to your attention some of the 
things which form the basis of the rea- 
soning of your committee. 


The subject of employers’ liability and © 


workmen’s compensation, in one form 
or another, has agitated the minds of 
men for years. The justice of it all is 
generally conceded, and American indus- 
try is still seeking the best direction in 
which to move to accomplish the object 
of its faith. 

The coal-mining industry is no stranger 
to either “liability” or “compensation,” 
nor did it wait for law to suggest, demand 
or compel a reasonable care, in one form 
or another, of those injured in the pur- 
suit of the industry. 

It is natural, then, that a subject of 
so vital importance to the industry should 
engage the serious attention of the Min- 
ing Congress. 

One of the most important points in 
the whole matter is to decide upon the 
best direction to follow. On this point 
we have the experience and opinion of 
practical men in this and other countries, 
It has been stated that what has been 
done in England, and what has been 
done in Germany, are the most import- 
ant types of action on this subject which 
we can study. 


AN ENGLISH OPINION 


A. H. Gill, member of Parliament, 
of Balton, England, says in substance: 
“In England, before the eighties, the 
common law was the only means of ad- 
justment between the injured and his 
employer; when negligence of the em- 
ployer was not apparent or proved, it 
was hard to get compensation. The work- 
ing people became dissatisfied and be- 
gan to agitate for a new law, and as the 
result an Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed in 1880, and while it was an im- 
provement on the common law, the act 
was not a success, as it embodied the 
doctrine that an employer should not 
be liable unless negligence was proved. 
It has, always, been difficult to succeed 
in an action under the act, as so many 
means could be found of resisting a 
claim. The result of the failure to se- 
cure compensation caused a further agi- 
tation for an improved method of dealing 
with the problem. This agitation bore 
fruit; for in the year 1897, an act was 
passed known as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. This act did away with 
the doctrine of contributory negligence 
and made the employer liable to pay 
compensation to a workman who lost 
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Ajter reviewing the ex- 
pertence of various coun- 
tries, a workmen’s compen- 
sation act 1s urged as pre- 
jerable ta employers’ liabil- 
aty from the standpoint of 
the mining industry. The 
former may prove difficult 
to frame. The latter is be- 
lieved to be wrong in princi- 
ple and practice. 
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time through any accident which oc- 
curred while following his employment.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon 
this act, but simply to draw to your at- 
tention and emphasize the fact that 
26 years of agitation by workmen, and 26 
years of study and experiment, by prac- 
tical men, resulted in a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 

This opinion is fully confirmed by At- 
torney Packer, of Washington, D. C., 
who was retained by the United States 
Government to investigate the matter. 


Two VIEws ON LIABILITY ACT 


Another opinion dated Washington, 
D. C., Dec. 24, 1910: 

“The Illinois legislature should enact 
a liberal employers’ liability act at the 
special session and then undertake an 
investigation with a view to the intro- 
duction of an automatic compensation 
law, for THAT view observers now re- 
gard as the most feasible and just solu- 
tion of the vocational ills, accidents and 
death.” 

(Signed) Samuel Gompers, 
American Federation of Labor. 

And another: 

“In spite of the fact that every one of 
the. industrial nations of Europe has dis- 
carded the system of paying damages 
on the ground of the liability of the em- 
ployer and has adopted in its stead the 
payment of compensation for industrial 
accidents: in spite of the fact that New 
York has adopted a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, and that both Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are considering compen- 
sation as the only feasible solution of 
this problem, the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and its representatives on the com- 
mission have taken a decided stand that 


president 


the abrogation of the employers’ de- 
fenses must precede any bill providins 
compensation. 

“It is evident from the letter which 
the Federation submits that its officers 
are not only unfamiliar or unmindful 
of the economic waste involved in any 
employers’ liability system, but that they 
have no knowledge of the total inade- 
quacy of such a system, even when ex- 
tended by such serious modification of 
the employers’ defenses as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor advocates. 

“An employers’ liability law meets 
none of the prime necessities of definite 
compensation, immediately and automati- 
cally paid. Under it every case is a 
gable.” Signed by the six “employer” 
members of the commission of twelve, 
Illinois Employers’ Liability Commis- 
sion. 


GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


Again, Major A. R. Piorkowski, repre- 
senting the Frederick Krupp Company 
of Essen, Germany, and speaking for the 
German system: 

“The German Accident Insurance had 
its predecessor in the Liability Law of 
1871, by which the operators of indus- 
trial establishments were liable for the 
accidents caused by them. The injured 
workmen had to bring proof that the 
operator caused the accident, and the 
amount of compensation was determined 
by private societies. It is evident that 
such an institution could satisfy nobody. 
The consequences were long drawn out 
and costly law suits, by which the con- 
trasting interests of employers and em- 
ployee were glaringly brought to light. 

“The more law suits between both 
classes, the more hatred and the less 
understanding there were for what was 
mutual in their interests. Employers, 
employees, and the Government looked 
eagerly for a better solution of the prob- 
lem. Germans have been called a peo- 
ple of thinkers. They thought, and un- 
derstood why the liability law did not 
answer the purpose, did not work for 
peace between capital and labor. It 
worked unjustly toward both of them. 
Therefore, the only logical and just way 
to compensate for the injuries done is 
by insurance. 

“In 1900 this law received its present 
shape. All workmen and administrative 
officers—the latter, provided their an- 
nual earnings do not exceed 3000 marks 
-—are insured against the results of ac- 
cidents in the course of their employment 
if employed in mines, factories, and 
similar establishments specified by law. 
In case of disability, compensation is 
rendered from the beginning of the 14th 
week after the date of the accident.” 
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CRITICISM OF STATE INSURANCE 


If any gentleman present imagines 
that the German system would be a 
success in this country, let me quote 
from The New York Commercial, of 
Friday, Oct. 20, 1911—under the head- 
ing, “Liability Men Criticize State Insur- 
ance System.” 

“Nearly every speaker, alluded to a 
recent review of the German state-in- 
surance system, written by Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Friedensburg, who has recently 
retired after 20 years at the head 
of the senate of the imperial insurance 
office of the German Empire. Dr. Fried- 
ensburg does not find the German sys- 
tem, as it has worked out in practice, 
by any means ideal but does not con- 
demn the principles underlying the work- 
men’s compensation for accidents. 

“Dr. Lott quoted him as saying that 
charity crept in and corrupted the sys- 
tem at the beginning;” that “employers 
do all that is possible to escape their 
burdens, which they feel to be unjust 
and in vain enormous sums are annually 
exacted from them in fines,” that “in- 
dustrial unions and insurance institutions 
have been repeatedly on the brink of 
bankruptcy.” 

“Dr. Friedensburg points out that the 
excessive cost of the insurance system, 
which is one result of the degradation 
of the system into charity, is complained 
of by employers, and that state insur- 
ance therefore, reacts injuriously upon 
Germany’s industry.” 

He says: “As a result of the costs of 
insurance which have gradually become 
monstrous, German industry is put at a 
disadvantage and is hampered to the ex- 
treme in its competition with foreigners.” 


‘CAUSED RISE IN PRICES 


Indeed, Dr. Friedensburg makes the 
astonishing statement that the German 
system of workmen’s compensation -is 
held responsible for the marked rise in 
prices which is felt to be oppressive by 
all classes of the German population. 

Mr. Wolfe is of the opinion that 
whether the state will undertake the em- 
ployers’ liability business to the exclu- 
sion of the companies depends upon the 
attitude of those companies and their 
disposition to codperate with the state 
in the solution of the economic problem. 
He said that employers’ liability in- 
surance represents more than one-half 
of the entire liability business transacted 
and consequently the question of state 
insurance is of vital interest to the under- 
writer. 

While heretofore the question may 
have seemed to the underwriters a fad 
or a form of socialistic doctrine and an 
interference with the right of contract, 
a discourager of thrift and an encourager 
of malingering and intentional accidents, 
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public opinion is overwhelmingly in 
favor of entering the cost of human ac- 
cidents as a part of the cost of produc- 
tion, and the underwriters, in the opinion 
of the speaker, must face the situation 
accordingly. 
Mr. Rowe stated that obviously the 
trouble with state insurance, viewed from 
an impartial angle, would be the mixing 
of politics with it. ‘“Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance,” he said, “can only 


exert its effect as a blessing if free from’ 


all exaggeration and particularly from 
the conscious or unconscious love-mak- 
ing with the “lower classes.” 

“Such insurance,” he said, “must be 
issued by an independent institution free 
from all partiality.” 

CHOICE OF Two METHODS 


Here then are introduced two methods, 
one the “Employers’ Liability Act,” which 
has been discarded by practical men, the 
other the “Workmen’s Compensation 
Act,” now before us, and between these 
two we are called upon to choose. 

Your committee urges a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as best fitted, by ex- 
perience and practice, to the mining in- 
dustry. 

The Liability Act appears, to your com- 
mittee, to be unjust and unreasonable, in 
principle and in practice—the very men- 
tion of it suggests lawyers, courts, de- 
lays, annoyance, strained relations, ex- 
pense to employers and loss to workmen. 
In one word it means “fight.”” The Com- 
pensation Act means “payment.” The 
former is an unknown quantity; the lat- 
ter is a fixed principle known and com- 
puted in advance, and provided for. The 
record of the Liability Act is said to be 
about 50 per cent. adjustment—the Com- 
pensation Act means 100 per cent. ad- 
justment. 

Adjustment under a Liability Act is re- 
ported, by one large coal operator; to be 
injurious in 80 per cent. of the cases in a 
large disaster, in that it would shower 
money into the hands of the inexperi- 


enced, where value is unknown, and 
where money and widows are soon 
parted. 


Liability-law adjustment, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, is a mistake, is 
uncertain and unreasonable, is an in- 
justice to all concerned, and is pre- 
judicial to all the best interests of a 
miner’s widow and children. It defeats 
a good intention, and does not insure 
the care, education and opportunities of 
life, supposedly vouchsafed to the hus- 
band and father, by a law which caused 
him to risk and lose his life in an 
honest belief, and a sincere endeavor, 
to provide for his family. In short, it 
looks as though the most ardent sup- 
porters of an Employers’ Liability Law, 
are ambulance chasers, and those who 
could hope to profit by a disturbed con- 
dition, as between capital and labor. 
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SOME ERRONEOUS CONCLUSIONS 


It is also conceded that labor is just 
as necessary for the maintenance of in- 
dustry as any other commodity, and that 
the cost of compensation, as a fixed prin- 
ciple of industry, should be reckoned 
with in placing a price upon the finished 
product. Upon the grounds stated, we 
believe the Liability Act to be wrong in 
principle and practice, and that the in- 
justice of it falls upon those who are 
least able to bear it on the one hand, 
and, upon the other hand, falls upon 
those who are supposed to be wealthy, 
but this supposition is based upon opin- 
ion thoroughly unfamiliar with the facts, 
and therefore incompetent. 


PosITION OF MINING INDUSTRY 


The mining industry should stand 
ready to bear the burden of its own ac- 
cidents—it should stand ready to pay a 
tax of one cent per ton of coal mined 
to meet the necessities of the case and 
to provide the necessary funds. 

It should stand ready to have this fund 
administered wisely in the interests of 
the workmen and their families. 

It has always stood ready to consider, 
and has introduced every known pre- 
caution to prevent these accidents, and 
to safeguard every man employed above 
or below the ground. 

It considers all this right, reasonable 
and just, and that the best direction to 
move in, to accomplish the best results, is 
the passing of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

In the preceding argument we have re- 
ferred to the best direction in which to 
move to accomplish the best results, and 
have clearly stated our reasons in favor 
of the Compensation Act. There is another 
important point to consider with refer- 
ence to this Act, namely; the mining in- 
dustry must give its best thought to the 
method of introducing and passing the 
Act, it cannot be left to the unfamiliar 
majority. The necessity for reasonably 
uniform legislation by the different States 
of the Union must not be lost sight of. 
Uniformity of legislation on all subjects 
of common interest is one of the most 
important questions of the times. 

The necessity for careful study, for the 
wisdom which comes from the multitude 
of counsel, and for definite and de- 
termined action, is clearly evident. 

The American mining industry should 
here go on record as favorable to that 
solution of this problem, which is right, 
reasonable and just to the industry, to 
the employer and to the employee. 

A law that strikes at the life of the 
industry will be a calamity. 

A law that does justice to employer 
and employee, that operates, and com- 
pensates, without delay, friction or loss, 
will be a blessing. 
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The Explosion at Bruceton Mine 


An endeavor will be made in this ar- 
ticle to treat the tests at the Bruceton 
mine in a somewhat more detailed man- 
ner than was attempted in the short de- 
scription by J. T. Beard in the last issue. 
This article is to be regarded as supple- 
mental only to his work and where de- 
tails are missing, they can be supple- 
mented by a reference to Mr. Beard’s 
description. 

The experimental mine is an honor to 
the Government’s Bureau of Mines. Here 
are provided natural conditions, here all 
the conditions of actual work can be not 
only simulated, but actually reproduced. 
If a mine explosion occurs here, no spe- 
cious critic can say, “You can do these 
things in a cylinder of. boiler iron, but 
can they be done in a real mine?” The 
action of an explosion is a complicated 
thing; it can only be followed to its con- 
clusions by actual observation in a mine 
where all the conditions prior to the ex- 
plosion can be accurately predetermined 
—what doors were shut or open, what shot 
blew out, what powder was in it, how it 
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was stemmed, what gas was present, what 
humidity prevailed and what air current 
was passing. Here stoppings and over- 
casts can be erected and their strength 
determined. One factor after another 
can be eliminated, till the basal actuat- 
ing impulses of an explosion can be laid 
bare and their relative importance de- 
termined. No work of others can be 
duplicated here, for there is but one 
Bruceton. It will set the standards for 
all future work, until like mines are in- 
stalled elsewhere. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF MINE 


Bruceton is situated thirteen miles 
south of Pittsburg, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. The Bureau has there a 
mine, illustrated in the accompanying cut, 
which shows the whole development of 
the mine up to date. The main heading 


extends 715 ft. from the mouth. Three 
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The Bruceton tests clear- 
ly develop the fact that 
under some conditions, an 





explosion may follow the 
return airway. The most 
clearly marked evidence of 
pressure was seen im a 
dusty part of the intake 
where there was a curve in 
the path of the explosive 


current. 




















crosscuts connect it with the parallel air- 
way to the left. The main gangway 
is open and unobstructed from end to 
end. The ends of both headings are 
70 ft. clear of the last crosscut. The 
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bridge Scientific Instrument Company, of 
England, with pressure recorders which 
will continuously record the side pres- 
sure of the blast as it passes, showing on 
a chart, which revolves on a drum, the 
pressures at every interval of time. At 
these same stations are set wires from 
each side of the heading connected to- 
gether across the roadway by a guncot- 
ton tie. This guncotton tie is burned by 
the blast as it passes so that an electric 
circuit is broken and the time interval is 
measured in the observatory on the hiil. 

In the airway, lying left of the main 
heading a sandbag stopping from 6 to 8 
ft. wide, was piled at the edge of the ob- 
lique gallery. At the time of the visit 
two heavy canvas stoppings lay across 
the first crosscut, the second was com- 
pletely filled with sandbags for 8 ft. 
of its length, the third, that is, the most 
remote, was open. 


THE STEEL DuUsT GALLERY 


The steel dust gallery is as shown. It 
is made of half-inch boiler plate and is 








mine is faced immediately by a small 
spur of hill so that the flying débris re- 
sulting from an explosion is stopped be- 
fore it can travel far. Fortunately, 
Bruceton mine has rural surroundings 
and no harm is likely to result from the 
spectacular explosions. 

The main portal of the Bruceton mine 
is of concrete, well reinforced so that it 
can withstand all manner of stress, in- 
cluding upward and outward stresses 
which, in the design of most mine ap- 
proaches, is not considered. The founda- 
tion is carried down to the Pittsburg 
limestone, which lies about 5 ft. below 
the Pittsburg coal. As shown, the con- 
crete lining extends about 240 ft. in from 
the portal of the main tunnel. 


THE RECORDING CHAMBERS IN THE MINE 


On the left-hand side are two instru- 
mental chambers, equipped by the Cam- 
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102 ft. long and 6 ft. 4 in. in diameter. 
Beyond this typical explosions gallery 
is a movable section of 20 ft. followed 
by a 20-ft. concrete section covered by 
heavy plank and loaded down with dirt, 
so as to make it less likely that the steel 
section will have to bear strains beyond 
its strength. For about 200 ft. beyond 
the explosion door section, the gallery is 
extended underground to meet the air- 
way. This 200 ft. of gallery is built of 
reinforced concrete. Two _ instrument 
chambers are set in the sides of this 
gangway, but they are not equipped with 
instruments, as funds at the disposal of 
the Bureau do not permit it. 


VENTILATION OF MINE 


There is a small blower fan near the 
steel gallery. It is a 36-in. Sirocco fan 


with 20-in. blades and was delivering 
4000 to 5000 cu.ft. per min. at the time 
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the guests of the Bureau visited the 
mine, though it is competent to produce 
much more. A_ light corrugated-iron 
building covers the fan, so light that its 
destruction is assured whenever an ex- 
plosive blast occurs. It may be added 
that the steel gallery was closed by a 
door and two light wood doors covered 
the opening to the airway though the 
large sandbag stopping further in made 
them useless. 


THE INSPECTION OF THE MINE 


The visitors went in at the portal of the 
main heading and by the light of electric 
lamps passed on to the end. On either 
side were seen shelves, which were really 
mine rails, set on edge measuring 2'4 
in. by 4 in. These were supported by 
bolts projecting from the concreting or 
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AN IRKSOME DELAY IN THE 
PROCEEDINGS 


The visitors were disposed on the hill 
back of the mine so that they could see 
the portals of the main heading and of 
the steel gallery. The location was not 
favorable as the rain had made the new- 
ly planted wheatfield undesirable for 
walking. 

One shothole was charged, it appears, 
with 2 lb. of FFF blasting powder, with 
a tamping of 6 in. of fireclay, the whole 
being set within an inch and a half pipe to 
insure a blownout shot. The men left 
the mine and the circuit which was ex- 
pected to fire the shot was closed. Noth- 
ing resulted; not even the sound of a 
shot could be heard. The miners of the 
Bureau again entered the mine and con- 
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necting the wires of the detonator to 
discover if the lead wires were short- 
circuited. In the hurried work of the 
last few days this feature was _ over- 
looked. A new circuit was then laid into 
the mine and this time, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, the last hole was 
charged and the three holes connected 
in parallel. 


THE EXPLOSION 


There was no failure that time; all 
three exploded together, as has since 
teen learned. A burst of devouring flame 
enveloped the little strip of woods, burn- 
ing leaves at the top of the highest trees. 
A loud report, heard over five miles deaf- 
ened the hearers, and a rain of sandbags, 
planks, shelves and what not, ascended 
50 ft. in the air where they could be 
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the coal as the case might be. They were 
covered by dust but it did not appear that 
there was much dust to be seen. The 
floor was clean. In fact, there was only 
1 Ib. of coal dust to the foot-run in the 
heading. At the end of the gangway, 
three holes had been drilled in the coal. 
Each hole was large enough to hold a 
1\4-in. pipe. The holes were drilled 
about 3 ft. above the floor in a horizontal 
line, and extended 4 ft. into the coal. 

The concreted portion of the airway 
entry and of the oblique gallery had 
shelving of like character to that in the 
nain entry, but the dusting only ran ™%4 
ib. co the foot-run. No dust was distributed 
in the steel section. Some dust holders of 
the bookcase type (“transverse  shelv- 


ing”) were put in the first crosscut be- 
tween the main entry and its airway. 





nected another line of wires with an- 
other shothole of like charging, and came 
out and gave the signal. Another mo- 
iment of tense suspense—and nothing re- 
sulted. The people were wet and cold 
and they were afraid of missing the train, 
and considerably over one-half, among 
whom were many, including the helmet 
men, who had come hundreds and thous- 
ands of miles to see the explosion, left 
the field. 

It was the opinion of the Bureau offi- 
cials that there was a short-circuit or a 
grounding due to the trampling of the 
people who went through the mine. The 
wires were only properly guarded where 
set in a pipe within the concrete and 
were not protected against injury where 
the headings were not cemented. No 
test apparently was made before con- 





plainly seen in the brilliant glare. The 
flame crossed the ravine in front and 
licked up the vegetation for a distance of 
200 ft. A mine car, with its light weight 
of gravel, weighing about 2000 lIb., stood 
about 20 ft. from the mine. It was lifted 
off the track, thrown bodily over the rock 
dump; it scmersaulted several times, and 
struck the ground 200 ft. from the mines 
to make two more complete somer- 
saults clear of the ground before it 
lighted with its wheels solidly embedded 
in the sod. Another car, with its load of 
coal, weighing two tons, was 75 ft. from 
the main entry and was lifted off the 
track and moved 20 ft. The fan house 
was demolished and the explosion relief- 
section unroofed. The sight of these mis- 
siles barely 50 ft. away and 50 ft. above 
giound warned the people to run and, 
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though no one was frightened, there was 
a politic retreat in which at least one 
man was knocked down. 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


A rough survey was made of the out- 
side, the openings were closed up and 
the mine left for the night. 


A later in- 
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depositing what it had and finding no 
more. The unused “bookshelf” dust 
holders in the face of the airway were 
standing almost without distortion, though 
built in a way that makes them easily 
deformable. 

To return to the blast passing out at 
the main entry, it passed the second 
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vestigation shows that the stopping in the 
airway was entirely removed and blown 
out through the doorways, the wood 
doors swinging open without injury. . The 
sand bags were found strewn in the 
mouth of the airway. 

It must here be stated that the fan 
blew air directly into the steel section. 
This air passed up the oblique gallery to 
the parallel airway, up that heading to 
the last crosscut, and thence to the main 
heading and out. The shots, therefore, 
were fired into still air, the blast having 
to travel 70 ft. before a current of air 
was met. The explosion appears for the 
most part to have followed the return 
current. It was here that it had dust to 
feed on. There was no dust in the 
parallel entry, inbye of the first crosscut. 
Nevertheless the explosion crossed over 
to the airway at the inbye crosscut. There 
was evidence of coking of dust on both 
sides of this connecting airway and the 
coal had a bright silvery metallic luster 
in places, very different from the black 
luster of the unaffected coal, and strongly 
contrasting with the dull-looking face 
where the coal had been exposed to 
smoke. 


THE FirRE DIES IN THE INTAKE 


Though there was a small fall of draw 
slate in the airway, there was no 


evidence of violence between the first 
and last crosscuts and it is probable that 
the blast soon died out on the intake as 
it had little to feed on, soon burning or 


- but 
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THE CONCRETE TUNNEL IS SEVERELY 
CRACKED 


At the point where the blast made the 
turn to the oblique gallery the force was 
perhaps the most apparent. In concret- 
ing the tunnel every effort was made to 
put the grout up to the roof so that the 
concrete would be in perfect contact. This 
was not always successfully accom- 
plished, with the result that both in the 
explosion of the 24th and 30th, there 
were places where the concrete lining 
was lifted and badly cracked. One big 
crack showed at the sharp angle where the 
right side of the airway and the left side 
of the oblique heading intersect, using 
right and left in the sense of an observer 
going to the outside. In this crack a plug 
of wood was so forcibly driven it could 
not be pulled out. The concrete had evi- 
dently been lifted and in settling again 
had retained in place, not only this piece 
of. wood, but some pieces of bag and 
twine as well. In one place the reinforce- 
ment was disclosed. 


PRESSURES AND VELOCITIES 


At present writing it is not known what 
pressures and what velocities were 
reached. It will take some time to as- 
certain these, as they demand some care- 
ful calculation, but in the explosion of 
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crosscut without disturbing the stopping, 
it blew through the first break- 
through where nothing but a canvas in- 
tervened. At the end of the concrete 
tunnel, the wires for shot-firing emerged 
and at that point a notch had been made 
in the rib. There was a plug set in the 
pipe at the time of the explosion and ap- 
parently a vacuum action removed the 
plug which was found lying loose in the 
notch just mentioned. 





October 24, the time of its passage from 
the face of the main entry to the inbye 
instrument station was 11% sec., and the 
mean speed 406 ft. per sec. There is 
nc question but that this speed was very 
miuch exceeded near the instrument men- 
tioned and was not nearly reached at 
the point of ignition. Between the last 
two instruments the speed averaged 1900 
ft. per sec., which accords well with 
the speed recorded by J. Taffanel and W. 
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E. Garforth, at the Liévin and Altofts 
galleries, respectively. 

The pressure measured at the first ex- 
plosion (that of the 24th) at the outbye 
station was 41 Ib. per sq.in. That ex- 
hibited at the inbye station was over 50 
lb., that figure being the record limit of 
the instrument. The pressure rose sud- 
deniy to that figure and it is likely that 
the actual pressure was much higher. As 
the first explosion was probably as severe 
as the exhibit explosion, and of like 
character, and did as much damage, it 
seems that the pressures must have been 
about equal on the two occasions. There 
will be several who will fail to accept such 
results as correct. The pressures. surely 
should be greater than three atmospheres. 
It is probable that the pressures normal 
to the direction of the air current are 
small comparative to the pressures pro- 
duced by the direct blast despite the gen- 
eral law of gas pressure, and it is possi- 
ble that in the small fraction of time 
during which the pressure continues, the 
instruments lag in recording it, but it is 
not safe to make that statement with any 
assurance. 


ACTION AT FACE OF MAIN GALLERY 


There were long filaments of dust 
hanging from the roof:and coal in the 
cul de sac beyond the last crosscut in 
the main entry. These were not visible 
further out. Evidently, the speed and 
force of the blast were not severe in the 
end of heading and probably the com- 
bustion itself lagged in the absence of a 
feeding current of air. 

The deductions are as follows: 

(1) The explosion gear the point of 
ignition did not do much damage. It is 
cnly putting -it in another way to say 
that the speeds and normal pressures 
were lower at the point of ignition than 
at the end of the assisted travel of the 
explosion. 

(2) The explosion followed the coal 
dust even where the coal dust was placed 
along the return. 

(3) There was no evidence of extend- 
ed explosive action toward the intake 
where the intake formed a dustless zone. 
But it must be remembered that the ex- 
plosion.-probably entered the dustless 
zone with only about 70 lb. of coal-dust 
fuel. Had it broken through 200 ft. be- 
low into a dustless zone, the result might 
have been different. 

(4) Gas does not need to be present 
to act as a medium to ignite coal dust. 
There was no gas in the Bruceton mine. 


(5) The dusty intake induced at least 
as severe an explosion as the dusty re- 


turn. 
(6) Stoppings of unusual strength are 
needed for resistance to explosions. 
The explosion confirms rather than es- 
tablishes what has leng been held: that 
an explosion under favorable circum- 
stances will follow the return, and under 
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unfavorable circumstances will not follow 
the intake; that the explosion will not 
traverse a dustless zone in the absence of 
gas, especially when the dust content of: 
the blast is low and, moreover, that the 
initiating point of the explosion is often 
accompanied with as little flame, as little 
force and as little speed as any portion 
involved in the catastrophe. 

The intention is to install a Jeffrey fan, 
capable of giving a speed of current of 
2600 ft. per min., and thus to test the ac- 
tion of high-speed air currents. This fan 
will be reversible so that the explosion 
may be toward the intake as well as 
toward the return. 

It is not Jikely that the humidity of 
Monday checked the explosion in any 
way. The value of humidity is not to 
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Ammonium Nitrate Explos- 
ives 

The consumption of ammonium nitrate 
explosives is steadily increasing both in 
this country and abroad, especially in the 
mines of Austria and Germany. Favor- 
able conditions for the manufacture of 
these compounds also seem _ assured, 
since it has been demonstrated that ni- 
tric acid and various nitrates can be pro- 
duced from the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere. For a time recently; fears were 
entertained regarding the production of 
all explosives except chlorates and per- 
chlorates because of the impending ex- 
haustion of the Chilian saltpeter deposits 
and the consequent rise in the price of 
nitric acid. 
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dampen dust, but to keep it damp. Dust 
does not take moisture from the air read- 
ily, and it is fair to assume that the dust 
used was absolutely dry. It was prepared 
from Pittsburg coal, ground down so that 
95 per cent. would go through a 100- 
mesh sieve. 

It may be suggested, finally, that a 
favorable vantage point be selected for a 
view of the explosions and that all trees 
interfering with the view be removed. 
There is no question but what, if the ex- 
periments are continued, outraged nature 
will attend to the removal of the trees, 
but it would be better to forestall this re- 
sult and make the view less restricted. 
If some arrangement could be made to 
provide a substitute for the mellowed 
mud of a recently plowed field, the 
thanks of the public would be freely ac- 
corded to the bureau for this improve- 
ment. 





Just Prior To Explosion oF Oct. 30 


By ammonium nitrate explosives are 
meant those which contain ammonium 
nitrate as their chief ingredient, and not 
as merely a contributing addition. This 
class in common with other permissible 
explosives possesses qualities of great 
merit from the standpoints of safety in 
handling and transportation, and security 
against ignition of gas. Ammonium ni- 
trate compounds are detonated only by a 
strong initial impulse, as compared 


‘to that required for dynamite, and are 


practically flameless. Unlike dynamite 
and some other permissible explosives, 
the gases formed are not as a rule nox- 
ious or toxic. In the event of their 
incorrect composition, however, these 
compounds may give off nitrous gases, 
which are particularly treacherous and 
far-reaching in their effects. The chief 
feature in this class of explosives is the 
suppression of the flame in blasting. 
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This journal is interested solely in mat- 
ters relating to the fuel industries, and is 


_designed to be a medium for the free in- 


terchange of ideas, the detailed descrip- 
tion of coal-mining practice, and the ex- 
pression of independent thought calcu- 
lated to benefit both operator and miner. 
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* The Hard Coal Trust 


The case of the Federal Government 
against the anthracite coal-carrying rail- 
ways, or the so called “thard-coal trust,” 
has been reopened by the presentation of 
briefs before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Circuit Court, which 
tried this case last year, sustained the 
prosecution in only- one of its several 
charges, and the whole case has been ap- 
pealed substantially as it was originally 
presented. 

It is generally known and acknowl- 
edged that the several defendant rail- 
roads do, in fact, control their affiliated 
coal-mining companies through stock 
ownership or otherwise; that a combina- 
tion of their interests was effected by 
means of the Temple Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, which the specified companies es- 
tablished as copartners; and that the 
practice of taking over the output of in- 
dependent mines at a uniform rate is in 
general operation. Whether or not these 
matters, as well as those set forth by 
three other charges which have been en- 
tered, will be judged illegal and in re- 
straint of trade, will doubtless soon be 
determined. 

The effect of a decision adverse to the 
coal and railroad interests involved, is a 
matter of conjecture, but it is interesting 
to recall that at one time the conditions 
under which anthracite coal was mined 
and marketed were similar to those which 
prevail at present in the bituminous field, 
and that these conditions made for waste 
and industrial uncertainty, although they 
did not make particularly for low prices. 

The present coalition of interests in the 
anthracite field was not conceived as an 
altruistic measure for preserving the 
country’s resources from waste; but 
neither was it launched, full grown, with 
the object of squeezing an unmerited rev- 
enue from the public purse. Like many 
large industrial enterprises it has grown 
up gradually through efforts to meet ex- 
isting conditions step by step. The small 
operator with a short-term lease wasted 
1"4tons of coal for every ton sent to 
market. The large company, with ade- 


quate capital and extensive holdings, has 
been able to reduce this waste by half. 

A study of the conditions in the an- 
thracite field by no means supports the 
idea that the public is being robbed. An 
immense amount of money has been in- 
vested in preliminary deadwork and costly 
equipment, all to the end that reckless 
spoliation and extravagant methods of 
mining may be eliminated. By this the 
public eventually profits no less than the 
operator. , 


It is, however, quite possible that the 
present desirable state of affairs in this 


field, from the standpoint of conserving 
its resources and ameliorating the condi- 
tions of mining, humanly speaking, as 
well as in a commercial sense, can be 
maintained with the industry on a basis 
more severely competitive than at present, 
and should the necessity arise, it is to 
be hoped that this will be the case. The 
large unit has definitely proved itself to 
be both necessary and desirable, but the 
amalgamation of large units may yet be 
shown to be neither. 








The Preparation of Coal 


There is littke mutual comprehension 
between the anthracite and bituminous 
fields. Both are enlarging and develop- 
ing without much help from the other. 
Ai times it seems as if there was more 
inspiration received in Pittsburg from 
Cardiff than from Scranton, so far is the 
northeastern field separated from the 
main Appalachian development. It is 
hard to explain why this should be. 

In the matter of preparation of coal in 
the anthracite region, the large sizes are 
cleaned wholly by visual methods, the 
smaller sizes being cleaned by visual, 
superficial and physical processes. The 
superficial classifiers cover such separa- 
tors as depend on the fact that slate 
slides on a chute with more friction and 
less speed than coal. The ability of clean 
coal to jump a gap into which dirty coal 
falls is due to the greater speed it at- 
t2ins on the chute, which lengthens its 
trajectory. Similarly the coal in the spi- 
ral picker runs so much faster than the 
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slate that its centrifugal tendency, so 
called, makes it rise up a slight incline 
and leave the inner spiral for the outer. 

The only true physical process, which 
is based on the internal composition 
rather than the external appearance, is 
some form of washing device. Such de- 
vices in the anthracite region are used 
for all sizes from buckwheat to egg in- 
clusive with diameters ranging from i: 
to 3% in. The coal of the anthracite 
region is not often subjected to chem- 
ical analysis, but to purely visual tests, 
so much slate and so much over-size or, 
under-size being permitted in the sample 
taken. 

On the other hand, in the bituminous 
region, except for the washing of slack, 
there is never anything but a picking belt 
or table. Yet the test of the coal is al- 
ways chemical as far as it is tested by 

Physical pre- 
approaches the 

It alone con- 


any recognized method. 
paration more nearly 

chemical than any other. 
siders the whole mass of the coal body 
and overlooks its outward appearance. 
Some pyrites is crystalline and is readily 
colloidal and looks 


It may be re- 


rejected, some is 
harmless in comparison. 
garded as being in passable proportion, 
because not so easy to distinguish. 

It would appear, offhand, that a coal to 
be visually tested like anthracite, should 
be visually prepared, and that a coal 
chemically tested should be largely physi- 
cally prepared. Though in any case the 
combination of methods, ocular and phy- 
sical, would be better than either. 








Counting the Cost 


The fact that the present agreements 
between operators and mine workers in 
both the anthracite and the bituminous 
coalfields of this country expire simul- 
taneously, March 31, 1912, seems to be 
obtruding itself more and more on the 
public consciousness. From increasingly 
diverse and widespread sources come in- 
dications of awakening interest in this 
matter. Many who are more immediately 
concerned have had the fact in mind for 
a long time and doubtless, for some, 
it has formed the basis of conjectures 
and plans, during the greater part of 
the past six years. Recently, the union 
locals have been considering and formu- 
lating their proposed demands and the 
operators have been storing coal and 
taking other precautionary measures. 
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Without attempting to discuss. the 
present status of the controversy, the 
probability of its ultimately developing 
into an actua: and momentous issue, or 
the strength and attitude of either side 
in this latter event, it may be pertin- 
ent to suggest that the time to count the 
cost is preferably before and not after 
a conflict. 

The cost of the Welsh collieries strike 
which lasted the greater part of the past 
year and terminated without a decisive 
victory for either side, has been esti- 
mated at $15,000,000. Whether or not 
this figure is accurately determined is a 
matter of secondary importance in com- 
parison with the obvious fact that the 
cost of such a strike is enormous. 

Broadly speaking, the cost of an in- 
dustrial struggle of this kind may be 
measured by the losses sustained, tak- 
ing normal working conditions as a 
basis of comparison, and by the ex- 
penses incurred, which are, in a final 
analysis, productive of neither useful 
work nor a To 
enumerate all of the various items which 
go to make up this total cost would be 
a difficult and intricate matter, so com- 
plex and far reaching are the interests 
concerned, but a few of the more easily 
apparent expenditures and losses may 
serve to indicate the magnitude of the 


valuable commodity. 


whole. 

Of prime importance to the workmen 
is the loss of their usual earnings. This 
is also, almost in its entirety, a loss to 
the various communities and the country 
at large since the cost of subsistence for 
the men and their dependent families 
during the period of enforced idleness, 
whether defrayed by the savings of the 
men themselves, the contributions of their 
confederated fellow workmen, or the ex- 
tended credit of landlords and trades- 
men, represents a reduction in the aggre- 
gate wealth of the country; and the in- 
crement of national wealth normally ac- 
cruing from the miners’ labor is like- 
wise lost. 

On the other hand, the owners and 
operators must inevitably regard with 
particular concern, the fact that the total 
amount of capital invested in the idle 
portion of the industry is deprived for a 
time of its usual and expected earnings. 
This applies not only to the mining opera- 
tions, but also in a somewhat less degree, 
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to all the various transportation, sales 
and distributing interests which are in- 
volved, because the reduction in their 
expenses by no means corresponds to 
the reduction in the volume of their busi- 
ness, and because a large percentage of 
their capital, if not the entire amount, 
is dependent on this business for its 
earnings. 
Then there are the many actual ex- 
penditures which from the standpoint 
of usual working conditions yield no per- 
manent or valuable return. The main- 
tenance of the organized executive, cleri- 
cal and other forces of the various com- 
panies is at such a time largely a dead 
loss. Additional police protection is an 
important item of expense to both opera- 
tors. and State. The cost of emp'oying 
firemen, pumpmen and other unproduc- 
tive labor is considerable. But lacking 
these measures, the almost incalculable 
losses drowned-out 
mines, abandoned machinery and the de- 


consequent upon 
struction of other valuable property must 
be taken into account; and at best, the 
impaired condition of plants by reason of 
disuse and neglect will represent no in- 
considerable expense. 

To the foregoing may be added a great 
number of other items, all more or less 
susceptible of being expressed in terms of 
dollars and cents, but whether so expres- 
sed or not, definite and substantial con- 
tributions to the total cost. The migra- 
tion and emigration of the laboring ele- 
ment whereby organized forces of ex- 
perienced workmen are broken up and 
disbanded; the lawlessness engendered 
by idleness and want; the baleful effects 
of strife, riot and bloodshed; the insidu- 
whole com- 
munity; are a few such items. 


ous degradation of the 


Beyond doubt, if several hundred thou- 
Sand men and several hundred million 
dollars are kept idle for any great 
length of time, the cost is bound to be 
prodigious. The important question then 
becomes, not how much this cost will be, 
but how may it be avoided. Nine years 
ago arbitration was scorned and scoffed 
at by many operators and a multitude 
of miners, but it has since been admitted 
to possess merits; and in these days of 
conservation, strikes and lockouts have 
come to seem particularly crude and 
wasteful means for the settlement of a 
dispute. 
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OLLIERY NOTES and COMMENTS 


Practical Hints Gathered Here and There, and 
Condensed to Suit the Busy Reader 








Experiments have shown that a 10 per 
cent. greater weight of briquets than of 
lump coal can be stored in a given space. 


The motto of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company should be the guiding principle 
of all mine foremen: “Safety the First 
Consideration.” 


The increase in temperature proportion- 
ate to the depth attained in deep mines 
is due to the secular heat of the earth, 
the presence of highly pyritic or carbona- 
ceous shales, or the percolation of warm 
springs. 


Hoisting rooms and power plants 
should be well supplied with metal cans 
for holding greasy, dirty waste. They 
should be emptied frequently as an ac- 
cumulation of such material is a possible 
source of fire. 


Experience has shown that non-me- 
chanical storage plants are economical 
only for small installations since their 
cost of operation and maintenance is 
high, the amount of breakage is large and 
rescreening is difficult or impossible. 


When quick-burning briquets are 
wanted remember that large briquets are 
harder to light than small ones, and that 
inorganic binders tend to make _ the 
briquet slow to fire. An increase of the 
inorganic matter in the slack also retards 
combustion. 


Where there are dangerous accumula- 
tions of gas, in mine workings or the gob, 
which cannot be removed by the air 
current, boreholes put down from the 
surface will allow it to escape, thus ren- 
dering safe what would otherwise be 
dangerous working places. 


Coal companies should furnish al! of 
their mine superintendents with a classi- 
fied monthly list of all mine accidents 
occurring in company mines; this is an 
inducement to greater forethought and 
care, the avoidance of similar accidents 
and the preservation of life. 


With longwall mining, 6-yd. packs on 
either side of the haulageroad will add 
greatly to the safety of the mine and the 
workmen. Generally speaking, all pack- 


‘ing should be kept within a distance of 


not more than 6 yd. from the face. Haul- 
ageroads should not be more than 30 yd. 
apart. 


Signs, warning of danger, or suggesting 
correct mining practices, printed in differ- 





ent languages, and hung in conspicuous 
places in the mines, boiler rooms, pump 
rooms, and at the entrance of the mines 
are silent reminders of ever present dan- 
ger which confront the ignorant or care- 
less workman who is responsible for the 
high death rate of the American mines. 


The reason that explosions in bitumin- 
ous mines are more apt to occur in late 
fall and winter than any other season, is 
because the mines are drier in winter. 
Cool air contains less moisture than warm 
air, the warmth of the mine raises the 
temperature of the entering, cold, winter 
air, and as the air becomes warm, it 
absorbes water, thus taking up the mois- 
ture and depositing it outside. 


In gaseous mines, where the system of 
ventilation is of the utmost importance, 
remember that the longwall system of 
mining greatly simplifies ventilation, as 
most of the air passes along the working 
faces in one continuous current, diluting 
the gases as they are given off. The ab- 
sence of sharp turns and narrow pass- 
ages reduces resistance and hence in- 
creases the efficiency of the ventilation. 


The importance of immediately investi- 
gating the appearance of smoke in a mine 
is well illustrated in the Delagua, Colo., 
mine fire. Smoke was noticed in the re- 
turn end of the crosscut, but the driver 
who first saw it did not stop to investi- 
gate; had he done so the lives of 79 men 
who perished might have been saved. 
Impress on all underground employees, 
the importance of instantly investigating 
the slightest indication of fire. 


Calcium chloride is vastly superior to 
common salt for the treatment of dust on 
roadways or in rooms, as salt itself has 
no affinity for moisture, although the 
small amount of magnesium chloride con- 
tained in it attracts a slight amount of 
moisture, which is thrown off at every 
small rise in temperature above normal. 
On the other hand, calcium chloride holds 
moisture tenaciously even at a tempera- 
ture above 350 deg. F. It is used in the 
tube system of New York City to reduce 
the dust and moisture. 


Locked gates, placed at the ends of 
switchboards carrying high-potential lines, 
will prevent accidents, due to persons 
coming in contact with the uncovered con- 
ductors at the rear of the board. Rub- 
ber mats placed in front of switchboards 
are a means of preventing possible acci- 





dents. All mine transformer stations 
should be surrounded by a strong fence. 
If the transformers are placed on a plat- 
form above the ground, the danger of 
shock, from coming in contact with a 
high-tension wire will be eliminated. 


Engine rooms should be equipped with 
water taps located at the intake opening 
near the sheave wheel. Such taps so 
located would be of inestimable value in 
case of engine-room fires. In order to 
overcome the strong drafts that often 
pass through engine rooms and fan 
slight fires into disastrous conflagrations, 
a door should be erected in the cross 
heading which connects the engine room 
with the passing branch. During the ab- 
sence of the engineers from the engine 
room this door sheuld be kept closed. 


Experiments made at Pittsburg show 
that ordinarily, coal dust to be explosive 
must have originated from coal containing 
at least 10 per cent. of volatile matter. 
Dusts with a high percentage of volatile 
matter, other things being equal, are 
more sensitive than dusts derived from 
low-volatile coals. With coals that do 
not easily yield their gases, large intense 
flames are necessary to start an explosion. 
Experiments made by M. Taffanel have 
clearly shown that anthracite coal dust 
will not spread an explosion, which fact 
seems to prove that it is the volatile por- 
tion of the dust and not the fixed carbon 
present which spreads explosions. 


Figures, issued by the Federal depart- 
ment of commerce and labor, state that 
coal mining in North America, in the 
20 years from 1888 to 1908, resulted in 
the loss of 29,293 lives or 3.11 for each 
1000 men employed. From 1896 to 1906 
the average death rate, due to accidents 
in the coal mines of North America was 
3.13 per 1000 men. During this same 
time the rate in the United Kingdom was 
1.29; in France, 1.81; in Austria, 1.35; 
in Prussia, 2.13. The yearly average of 
fatal accidents in the entire North Ameri- 
can coalfield has been about 3000 per- 
sons. In 1908, 567 persons out of the 
total 171,185 employees of the anthracite 
mines were killed. From 1896 to 1908, 
46.6 per cent. of all coal-mine accidents 
in North America were due to roof falls, 
25.2 per cent. were due to explosions and 
12 per cent. were due to mine cars. Dur- 
ing 1908, 10 children of 15, 14 and 13 
years of age were killed in or about coal 
mines. 
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ATION QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


To Encourage, Assist,and Instruct Those Preparing for Firebosses,Mine Foremen, 
and Inspectors Examinations, Selected and Original Questions Are Carefully 
Answered And Fully Explained 





W. Va. Fireboss Questions 


HANDLING MINE GASES 


Ques.—(a) Which is the most difficult 
to remove from the mine—firedamp or 
blackdamp ? (b) Why is this? (c) Which, 
in your opinion, is the most difficult gas 
to contend with in mining? Explain 
fully. 

Ans.—(a) This depends on the density 
of the gas with respect to its location in 
the mine. Blackdamp (carbon. dioxide) 
is most difficult to remove from dip work- 
ings, and marsh gas is most difficult to 
dislodge from high falls or the face of 
a steep pitch. (b) Because the heavier 
blackdamp tends to fall back down the 
dip nearly as fast as the air-current can 
remove it; and, likewise, the lighter fire- 
damp (marsh gas and air) tends to rise 
on steep pitches and high falls almost as 
quickly as the current can dislodge it. A 
strong current well directed by tempor- 
ary brattice is required, in each case, to 
sweep away the gas. (c) The most dif- 
ficult gas to contend with in mining prac- 
tice, when it is present, is carbon monox- 
ide (whitedamp) ; because ii may be pres- 
ent in dangerous quantity, and its pres- 
ence not be suspected before it has pro- 
duced fatal effect. 


ExPLosivE MINE GASES 


Ques.—(a) Name and describe the ex- 
plosive gases usually found in coal 
mines. (b) Under what conditions do 
they become explosive and nonexplosive ? 
(c) How are they generated in mines? 
(d) Where are they generally found and 
how can they be expelled from the work- 
ings? (e) What effect have these gases 
on the health and safety of the work- 
men? 

Ans.—(a) The explosive gases found 
in coal mines are marsh gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, and sulphureted hydrogen. (b) 
These gases become explosive when 
mixed with air in the proper proportions; 
the explosive mixture, however, is ren- 
dered nonexplosive by the addition of suf- 
ficient quantities of such extinctive gases 
as nitrogen or carbon dioxide. Carbon 
monoxide is also nonexplosive in the ab- 
sence of moisture (dry air). (c) Marsh 
gas issues from the pores of the coal and 
contiguous strata, in mines where it ex- 
ists as an occluded gas. Carbon monox- 
ide is produced by the combustion of car- 
bon, in any form, in a limited supply of 
air, which makes the combustion incom- 
plete; it is also formed, in some mine 





explosions, by the reduction of carbon 
dioxide in presence of incandescent car- 
bon or coal dust. Sulphureted hydrogen 
is formed in mines by the action of the 
air and water on the iron pyrites (sul- 
phur balls) in some coal, or is liberated 
from mine water containing sulphur. (d) 
The several mine gases are found in 
those parts of the mine where they are 
generated in considerable quantities, or 
where they accumulate by reason of their 
density with respect to air. Marsh gas 
is formed in largest quantity in new 
workings and freshly exposed faces of 
coal, or on the falls in abandoned work- 
ings, and in rise workings or at the face 
of steep pitches. Carbon monoxide is 
formed in abandoned workings and poor- 
ly ventilated places where slow combus- 
tion is in progress, or shots have been 
recently fired. Sulphureted hydrogen is 
formed mostly in low, moist places cr 
swamps where the coal contains much 
sulphur, and in the region of drainage 
sumps or pump lines. All these gases 
are removed from the mine by an ample 
and well distributed air-current. (e) 
Pure marsh gas suffocates by excluding 
oxygen from the lungs, but when diluted 
sufficiently with air, it produces no ill 
effects. Carbon monoxide and sulphur- 
eted hydrogen are both extremely pois- 
onous, but fortunately do not often oc- 
cur, in mines, in quantities to prove 
dangerous. 








Interesting Questions 
DuTIES OF A MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—What are the duties, in general, 
of a mine foreman ? 

Ans.—The duties of the mine forman 
are to devote his entire time to the 
supervision of the operation of the mine 
of which he has charge; to personally 
direct every branch of the work; hire and 
discharge the workmen; inspect daily all 
ventilating, hoisting, haulage and pump- 
ing or drainage machinery and ap- 
pliances. To inspect personally, at least 
each alternate day, as far as possibie, all 
working places, airways, roads and 
travelingways in the mine, and make 
the necessary air measurements to de- 
termine that the required quantity of air 
is passing in each split; to remove, or 
cause to be removed, all dangers as 
quickly as such are reported to him or 
found to exist in or around the mine. 
In case such danger cannot be promptly 





removed, it is the duty of the mine fore- 
man to see that suitable danger signals 
are placed in conspicuous places so as 
to warn all persons of the danger; or, if 
necessary, to withdraw the men whose 
lives or health would be endangered. In 
case of serious accident to workmen, 
the mine foreman must attend to their 
prompt rescue and removal, and see that 
the injured receive proper first-aid 
treatment and care till medical help ar- 
rives. He must report such accidents 
to the district mine inspector, attend all 
inquests, and give the testimony required. 


HANGFIRES IN ELECTRIC BLASTING 


Ques.--Explain the three conditions 
that may cause a shot to hang fire in 
electric blasting in mines. 


Ans.—Hangfires are less frequent in 
electric blasting than’ in blasting with 
fuse. Thev have occurred, however, with 
fatal results in many instances. There are 
different kinds of electrical fuses, chiefly 
classified as (a) low-tension fuses, in 
which the two terminals embedded in 
the exploding cap are connected by a 
metallic bridge of fine wire; (b) high- 
tension fuses, in which the terminals are 
bridged by a combustible having a con- 
ductivity such as to produce a somewhat 
high electrical resistance. It is possible 
when no detonator is used io explode the 
cartridge, that a hangfire may occur, ow- 
ing to the powder being damp. 

A misfire may result from the de- 
tonator not being of sufficient strength 
to explode the charge; and this may 
even cause a hangfire if the explosion 
of the cap has set up a deflagration of 
the dynamite, which may shortly det- 
onate the charge. The same deflagra- 
tion, followed by the detonation of the 
charge, may result from a damp, or 
poorly mixed, or insufficient priming. Bad 
electrical connections may delay the ex- 
plosion by allowing the passage of a cur- 
rent of too feeble intensity, generating 
only heat enough to warm the bridge, and 
requiring a longer time to explode the 
charge. 


The three conditions that may cause a 
shot to hang fire may be stated, therefore, 
as follows: (1) The powder used in the 
primer may be _ sufficiently damp to 
smolder or burn slowly. (2) The cap 
used to detonate the charge may be of 
insufficient strength. (3) Poor electrical 
connections may allow of the passage of 
a too-feeble current. ’ 
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Y. M. C. A. Progress in the 
Bituminous Coalfields 


It is now a little over nine years since 
the State Y. M. C. A. of Pennsylvania 
sent C. L. Fay into the bituminous coal- 
field to organize the Y. M. C. A. work. 
Greensburg was chosen as headquarters 
from which to launch this new enterprise. 
From the very beginning it met with 
hearty and immediate response upon the 
part of most of the operators and the 
men. 

At first the volunteer form of organi- 
zation was adopted, and 25 or more of 
these associations carried on a creditable 
work, the stronger ones finally develop- 


Washington, Du Bois and Clearfield se- 
cured their own buildings and Uniontown 
has a fund subscribed for a large build- 
ing to be erected in the near future. 

At the time the mining department was 
organized, none of the associations in this 
field were attempting any work for the 
miners. But today there is hardly an as- 
sociation in the whole bituminous coal- 
field that does not include in its program 
some special work among the mining 
population. Among these are Pittsburg 
Central, Johnstown and Washington. 


MINING CLASSES AND INSTITUTES 


The bituminous committee, through its 
secretaries, is reaching scores of small- 


the individuals themselves and to the 
whole mining fraternity will never be 
fully written. For who can tell what new 
ideas, ambitions and resolutions have 
been let loose in the minds and souls of 
these honest, industrious, hard-working 
foreign miners. . 


First AID 


Take the first-aid work: In 1907, the 
Latrobe association began a _ regular 
monthly series of first-aid lectures, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations. Then they be- 
came a regular part of the monthly pro- 
gram in the local mining institutes. Th¢ 
mining department of the State Y. M. 
C. A. was, therefore, the pioneer of first 





ing into regular or secretarial associa- 
tions. Among these were Greensburg, 
Punxsutawney, Latrobe, Monongahela, 
Ebenshurg, Somerset, Myersdale, Export, 
South Fork, Patton, Barnesboro, Fayette 
City, Winburne, Philipsburg and Wind- 
ber. 
New BUILDINGS 

Some of these associations now own 
their own buildings or have the money 
with which to erect them. The plant of 
the association at Punxsutawney is valued 
at $50,000, Ebensburg, $35,000, Fayette 
City, $12,000, while Greensburg has had 
a bequest left to it of approximately 
$200,000. Indiana and Scottdale have re- 
cently conducted campaigns, securing 
$50,000 each. The Latrobe and the Mo- 
nongahela associations are looking for- 
ward to the time in the near future when 
they will also have their own buildings. 
In the last nine years Connellsville, 
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er towns, where no large buildings have 
been erected or even association rooms 
provided. This is done by organizing 
mining classes and mining institutes, 
which meet in the school houses or hall 
or some place provided by the coal com- 
panies. It would not be overestimating 
if we were to say that no less than 600 
men hold certificates today as a result 
of the classes organized through the help 
of the mining department of the State 
Y. M. C. A. Hundreds more have been 


- greatly benefited and helped through the 


annual and monthly institutes. Some of 
the best papers that have come to our no- 
tice in recent years had been prepared 
and read by members of the Y. M. C. A. 
mining institutes. 

Hundreds of non-English speaking men 
have been gathered into classes and 


' taught English by means of the Doctor 


Roberts system. What this has meant to 





aid in the bituminous coalfield. It paved 
the way and made possible the now 
sweeping interest in this humanitarian 
work so forcibly signalized at the first- 
aid demonstration at Forbes field, Oct. 
31, 1911, by the Bureau of Mines anc 
the other co6perating agencies. 

The present board of management is 
composed of John M. Jamison, Greens: 
burg, Penn., chairman; L. C. Walkinshaw. 
Greensburg, Penn., recording secretary: 
Fridolin Miller, Greensburg, Penn., treas: 
urer; other members are: George F. 
Huff, Greensburg; J. C. Stineman, Soutli 
Fork; L. B. Huff, Greensburg; E. M. 
Gross, Greensburg; E. S. Wallace, Pitts: 
burg; Austin Blakeslee, Du Bois; R. H. 
Jamison, Greensburg; A. P. Cameron, 
Irwin; F. C. Keighley, Uniontown; F. R. 
Lyon, Somerset; A. W. Calloway, Punx- 
sutawney; F. M. Semans, Jr., Uniontown; 
W. W. Keefer: Pittsburg; W. R..Cal- 
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verly, Windber; Thomas B. Dilts, Greens- 
burg, and E. E. Bach, field secretary, 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

Every coal company, every individual 
connected with coal mining, as well as 
everyone interested in the welfare of hu- 
inanity in general, ought to encourage 
this unselfish and unexploited form of 
social service. 








The Company House 


The words of an acquaintance occur to 
me in this connection: “I arrange always 
to be in debt, so as to stimulate steadi- 
ness and frugality. When I can make a 
first payment on a bond or a house | do 
so, knowing that the instinct to save what 
I have will prompt me to prepare for the 
following instalments.” He was a quiet 
man, no roisterer nor slave to social 
pleasures, probably as well known as any 
mining man in the anthracite region; but 
while it was true of him that debt steadied 
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and balanced him, it is even more true 
of men of wild habits who are lacking in 
self control. 

The company house in the company 
village, with company streets and a com- 
pany store, does not furnish the needed 
opportunity for the expenditure of money 
in desirable ways. The man, who can 
buy no land, who can build no house, who 
expects to move any day, has no incen- 
tive to buy except to gratify the impulses 
of the moment. In fact, to him money 
loses much of its real value. He desires 
to get away, if only for a day from that 
undesirable place. He does not call it a 
home. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COMPANY House 
Is AN OPEN ONE 


It must be confessed that it is a prob- 
lem what the coal corporations can do 
toward the housing problem; if the com- 
panies build their own dwellings, the 
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men are listless and their work is ir- 
regular; if the company waits for the 
town to grow, the increment of tonnage 
is painfully slow and the profit distress- 
ingly small. 

On the whole it does seem that the 
better plan where there is a village near- 
by is to put the money often spent in 
company houses into the plant. Or again 
it is better where good rates can be se- 
cured to haul the men at a low figure 
several miles over the railroad to their 
work as the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany is doing at some mines in Maryland. 
The advantages of life in the larger vil- 
lages, in no “one man’s town,” are 
always appreciated and preferred to life 
in the company town. 
hood of Sligo, Rimersburg, Oak Ridge, 
New Bethlehem, Du Bois and Reynolds- 
ville, Penn., to mention a few instances 
coming readily to mind, men frequently 
travel three miles, to and from their work, 
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solely because life in those larger villages 
appeals to them. Some walk, some drive. 
In the last two cases mentioned, longer 
journeys, yet, are made on street cars. 

The incentive to save, to form part of a 
self-made, self-advancing community pro- 
vokes sobriety, steadiness and frugality. 
The presence of sober, steady, frugal men 
is a nucleus around which others of like 
kind can be gathered. 


THE DIFFICULTIES SURROUNDING THE 
COMPANY TOWN 


The dominant note of the company 
town is coercion. It is not the domi- 
nant note so much because of the frailty 
of the operator but because coercion be- 
comes almost necessary under the condi- 
tions obtaining. He must, for the safety 
and success of the community, keep out 
speakeasies and questionable characters.- 
He must assume that dominance which 
inevitably arises from keeping, in close 
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propinquity to his operations, the men to 
be employed therein. Moreover, the land- 
lord must to a degree supervise the 
actions of the tenants in his houses and 
on his property. 

His difficulty resembles in many ways 
the still unsolved domestic problem. The 
best workers refuse domestic service be- 
cause it involves a dominance in matters 
which the individual regards as his in- 
alienable personal rights; the house- 
holder must, however, retain such domi- 
nance because of the close personal as- 
sociation resulting from such service. If 
a town is built it must be policed in 
some sense by the operator, and when it 
is so governed, it is a corporation towm 
and in some ways not desirable. 


DIFFICULTIES RESULTING FROM THE SALH 
OF SMALL HOLDINGS 


It is possible to build a town and sel? 
lots around it with restrictions on thé 
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sale of liquor, but these restrictions, as 
far as speakeasies are concerned, are 
largely inoperative. A freeholder can- 
not be ordered out like a _ thirty-day 
tenant and a case against a man running 
a speakeasy for foreigners only, 3s hard 
to prove. Moreover, the company con- 
senting to sell lots is then suspected of 
desiring to sell them and of discrimina- 
tion in apportioning work to purchasing 
leaseholders and, even if discrimination 
is not desired, the denunciations of the 
company by a purchasing leaseholder on 
his discharge would be re&echoed by the 
nonpurchasers till discrimination unfail- 
ingly resulted. 

And if the corporation builds a little 
town and lets others sell to the company 
employees, the corporation may be ham- 
pered in future unforeseen development; 
the presence of speakeasies and saloons 
may embarrass its operations and the 
time may come when the preference for 
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noncorporational houses, shanties or huts, 
may make the company regret it ever 
built a single tenement. To keep its 
tenements full, discrimination naturally 
results. 

On the whole, it seems that, whether 
saloons are few or many, speakeasies 
thriving or nonexistent, despite the dis- 
couragements of hampered development, 
the company usually gains by not dab- 
bling too freely into the private life of 
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as the general purchasing power of his 
earnings is concerned. Another point to 
be considered in the wage question is 
the “lost time” of workmen. A man who 
receives $5 per day and works half of 
the time is only a little better off than 
the workman who is employed full time 
at half the wage. Such modifications of 
the wage question have greatly puzzled 
economists and_ statisticians in their 
efforts to ascertain and compare average 
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1860, the hours of labor have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

The workingman today demands not 
only the necessities of life, but some- 
thing beyond,—a surplus which shall go 
to the support of his spiritual nature; 
that is, not merely sufficient food, a dwell- 
ing and a variety of clothing, but oppor- 
tunities for reading, amusement, recrea- 
tion and, above all, a better chance for 
his children. He desires to surround 
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its employees, even in the most disin- 
terested ways. The best of men dread 
the eye which follows them night and day. 








Labor and Wages 


The most interesting question in con- 
nection with employment of labor is 
whether or not wages are increasing. A 
man may receive today $20 for a week’s 
work, with prices of food and commodi- 
ties high. The same workman 20 years 
ago receiving $15 per week, with low 
prices, might have fared better, so far 


wages today with earnings of workmen 
in the same industries years ago. 

The percentage of increase of wages 
in general, from 1860 to 1891 is shown 
by the repurt of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, the wages for 1860 being 
considered as normal, or 100. On this 
basis, wages in 1840 stood at 87.7, 100 
in 1860, 152.4 in 1866, 160.7 in 1891. 


Since 1891 there has been a steady in- 
crease so that at the present time the 
average of wages for. all occupations is 
higher than at any time in the history of 
this country. It is also true that since 


himself not only with necessities and 
conveniences, but demands a fair pro- 
portion of the luxuries of life; and every 
right-minded person must admit ‘that 
this modern demand of labor is a proper 
contention. 

The assumption of the present-day 
workman that he is more than a human 
machine is based on the soundest of 
democratic . principles; the resulting 
change that is gradually taking place is 
sure fo make wage-earners (skilled and 
unskilled) more valuable and intelligent 
citizens. 
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Strength of Stoppings 

M. Taffanel, the French coal expert, 
makes the statement that explosions tra- 
vel more frequently by intake airways 
than by returns and the Bureau of 
Mines asserts that the most usual direc- 
tion of an explosion is toward the in- 
take. I desire to point out later how 
apparent exceptions may possibly be re- 
garded as mere exemplifications of the 
rule they appear to refute. 

In the accompanying diagram of a 
mine in which the headings are enlarged, 
the arrows show the course of the air 
in circulation before the explosion. I 
have shown the seat of an explosion as 
the end of the left-hand face heading. 
The explosion is in a split of compara- 
tive unimportance so that the case is 
somewhat extreme, but the principle is 
not affected by that fact. The blast of 
exploding gases will pass out along the 
gallery from end to end, opposing the in- 
take air and being prevented from en- 
tering .the other airways. The causes, 
preventing the entrance to other airways, 
are two. At the mouths of some head- 
ings, the resistance of the stoppings is 
the excluding factor, at others the air is 
receeding from the blast, which for that 
reason shows only a moderate desire to 
enter. The blast regards the latter as re- 
turns and not intakes. In the sketch the 
airway affected by the blast is hatched 
with fine diagonal lines. 


A RETURN May APPEAR TO AN EXPLOSION 
AS AN INTAKE 


What results if an overcast or a stop- 
ping blows out? Let us suppose an air- 
bridge blows down at the 2d Left. 
Immediately the explosion meets the re- 
turn air current at the overcast and re- 
gards it as an intake, for it is an ap- 
proaching current. The whole of 2d 
Left is involved and that fact is indi- 
cated by the volumes.of smoke curling 
therein in the illustration. 

But as the overcast is completely de- 
molished the explosion can travel toward 
the return airway. It does not prefer to 
do so, according to the best authorities, 
but it does so travel for a short dis- 
tance. Here the distance is about 50 
ft., certainly not enough to reduce ap- 
preciably the explosive force. Reach- 


ing the return, it cannot pass far to the 
right because the air is receeding, but on 
the left the return air is approaching 
and the explosion views it as an intake 
and runs back with increasing violence 
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perhaps to the airways from the 3d and 
4th Left and 3d and 4th Right. It 
has previously faced; of course, the re- 
turn of 2d_ Right. The explosion 
spreads up the returns and then up the 
intake airways of all these headings be- 
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And these considerations may well 
justify the belief that airways are some- 


times affected by two or more explosions * 


of contrary sign. Not only may explo- 
sions in embryo create more violent ex- 
plosions at foci along their path, creat- 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF AN EXPLOSION WHICH OPPOSES INTAKE 


cause in all, the air current is contrary in 
€very case to the blast’s forward motion. 
In the illustration they are shown full of 
smoke. To make the illustration plain, 
the smoke has been confined to those 
headings where the blast opposes the 
air current, but as a matter of fact it 


will spread somewhat- beyond those 
limits. 





ing backward blasts over already 
traversed areas, but the explosion may 
travel around a circuit and arrive on a 
crossing of its former path and spread 
the débris anew so as to make the as- 
certainment of the initial focus well nigh 
impossible. 

The principal value of strong stop- 
pings is the fact that they preserve in- 
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violate the integrity of splits and so pre- 
vent the extension of an explosion. Had 
none of the .stoppings blown out it is 
probable that the hypothetic explosion 
would have been less general and in- 
volved little more than the main-left 
gangway; it.is certain the main-right 
gangway could not have been affected. 

It is frequently thought that the value 
of a strong stopping is the probability of 
its preservation through the catastro- 
-phe to aid in rescue work. 

But there are periods after an explosion 
when the safety of the men in the mine 
may be actually jeopardized by ventila- 
tion. It was the lack of ventilation 
which proved the one source of hope to 
some of the men entombed in the Cherry 
mine. Stagnant air was better to them 
than the air actually circulating. It must 
not be thought that if it were not for 
their help in reducing the area covered 
by an explosion, I would- advocate weak 
stoppings, but I would point out that 
their main value is their power to fence 
around a blast so as to keep its de- 
vastation from involving the whole mine. 

I hope you will publish this article 
despite the fact that it views the. state- 
ment that the “air travels back on the 
intake” in the sense that it opposes the 
approaching air current. This is not the 
view, apparently, which is favored by the 
Bureau of Mines. George S. Rice leans 
at present to the opinion that the rela- 
tive dampness of intake and return air- 
ways determines the direction of the 
explosive action. M. Taffanel gives no 
approval to any of the proposed deter- 
mining factors. While not desiring to 
elaborate on the question, I favor the 
view that the direction of the air current 
is the main determinant of the direction 
of action of the explosion and that the 
chemical constituents of the air and the 
condition of the airways are but sec- 
ondary considerations, 

F, A. Boac. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








What Constitutes a Good 
Air Current? 


I note in the first issue, the reference 


of Francis N. Goff to the fact that “Ad- 


vocates of unsplit air-currents are influ- 
enced too much by the brisk breezes of 
air, which are used in continuous cur- 
rent mines.” The statement is justified, 
I think, by the experience of many mine 
managers. 

I recall a superintendent of long ex- 
perience who related with gusto, a story 
illustrative of the tendency to judge the 
Strength and gage the value of an air 
current merely by its “feel,” if I may so 
express it. Some of his men were loaf- 
ing in a bar room and overheard the con- 
versation of an Irish miner, who was 
busily discussing the superintendent’s 
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many demerits and incapabilities. Among 
other things he said: 

“Oi had driv’ a bit br—reast forninst 
a counter. The owld man come aroun’ 
an towld me to make a bit ov a hole to 
pass the air through the pillar. I druv’ 
the hole and the dr—raft was that bad 
it "ud blow the cap aff yer head. The 
owld man kep’’a comin’ in, and tellin’ 
me to ‘Widen ’er out!’ When Oi had 
it six fate wide and coal high, he towld 
me ‘Alright,’ but divil-a-bit of air was 
goin’ through. You couldn’t see it on 
your light at all, and he call himself a 
minin’ boss.” 

J. G. TIMPSON. 
New York City. 








Burns from Firedamp 

Some time ago at No. 7 pit, Netherton 
colliery, Dudley, in England, an explo- 
sion occurred, in which five men received 
injuries. Two of these men died later, 
and at the customary inquiry into the 
cause of death, a new and possibly im- 
portant medical theory was advanced by 
Doctor Paddom, senior house surgeon. at 
the Guest hospital. 

The names of the deceased miners 
were White and Ball, and the doctor said 
White would not, in all probability, have 
died from the effects of the burns if he 
had not had a serious illness before the 
accident, which rendered him a weakling. 
Ball, however, was a strong man, and in 
his case there was no scorching of the 
hair or charring of the flesh. There were 
simply large burns, due to great heat. 
Ball and White had sufficiently recovered 
from the burns to have some of their 
dressings removed, and they were con- 
sidered to have passed the dangerous 
stage, so far as shock was concerned. 
In neither case was a fatal issue ex- 
pected. : 

These were the circumstances, and 
Doctor Paddom gave it as his opinion, 
and also that of a medical man of far 
greater experience than himself, that 
there was something more than the sever- 
ity of the burns to account for death. 

Naturally, underground life might 
lower the powers of resistance of min- 
ers as a class, so that they have not 
the reserve fund of strength of men liv- 
ing in the open air; but the doctor was 
not iustified in stating that this possibil- 
ity might have operated in accelerating 
the death of Ball. In both cases there 
was evidence of the men being adversely 
affected by something more than their 
burns, and Doctor Paddom believed there 
was, at least in the nature of the explo- 
sion, something poisonous, which acted 
adversely to their chances of recovery. 
The doctor certainly did not expect a 
strong man to perish so long after the 
burns were inflicted, and while unable to 
say whether it was possible for the pois- 
oning to have been caused by firedamp, 
he certainly thought a toxicologist should 
make investigations in Ball’s case. The 
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jury in returning the verdict added a 
rider, adopting the latter suggestion. 
R. L. LAWRENCE. 
Bristol, England. 


{Our correspondent unfortunately neg- 
lected to give sufficient details to make 
the matter clear. There are a number of 
causes to which death under these condi- 
tions might be attributed: Gas poisoning, 
as suggested, the gas being carbon mon- 
oxide, resulting from combustion of the 
firedamp; second, shock which may be 
likened to heart failure, and third, the in- 
halation of flame. We would like to hear 
from any reader who may know of such , 
a delayed death from a like accident. A 
statement of the causes to which death 
was attributed would be valuable.— 
Ep!Tor. | 








Advocating Reduced Splitting 
The effect of heated and moist air on 
human endurance is more marked than 
that of air containing 3 or 4 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide, even when produced 
by human exhalations and containing 
all their foul products. Leonard Hill 
has repeated the well known experiment 
by Doctor Haldane, of shutting men in an 
air-tight chamber. They experienced no 
distress so long as the heat and moisture 
were kept normal and the air moving. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the bearing of this fact on the splitting of 
air, which was discussed in your first 
issue. A slow air-current in the mines 
always means excess warmth and a lack 
of due evaporation from the human body 
and is, therefore, to be condemned. 

Hill even recommended, at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the British Association, the 
use of stirring-up fans in submarine tun- 
nel work, suggesting that it would agitate 
the inclosed air in a place where it was 
difficult to provide sufficient ventilation 
from outside owing to the extremely high 
pressures at which the work had to be 
conducted. 

He stated, quoting the Colliery Guard- 
ian, “that the warm moist atmosphere 
brought much blood into the skin and de- 
pleted the viscera which perfected the 
blood and robbed the brain of ample 
flow.” The human body demands air 
movement and it is also necessary to pro- 
duce the proper admixture of gases in 
the mines; diffusion failing to produce 
that admixture adequately. 

G. E. ALGERNON. 

Chicago, II. 








If all hoisting drums were surrounded 
by good stout railings many accidents 
might be prevented. If thin board par- 
titions with canvas tops reaching to the 
rafters of the hoisting room are placed 
between the hoisting drum and the engi- 
neer, the particles of dust given off by the 
hoisting ropes cannot find a lodgment in 
the engineer’s eyes and the danger of 
overwinding will be greatly reduced. 
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Inspection of Yellow Pine 


I am receiving a large quantity of yel- 
low-pine lumber for construction work 
and find the requisitions call for “mer- 
chantable inspection.” Will you please 
tell me exactly what this means? 

FOREMAN. 

The 1905 rules of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, Inc., which are gener- 
ally adopted, and in use, read as fol- 
lows in regard to merchantable inspec- 
tion. All sizes under 9 in. shall show 
some heart for the entire length on one 
side. All sizes 9 in. and over, shall show 
some heart for the entire length on two 
opposite sides. Wane may be allowed 
fo cover one-eighth of the width of the 
jiece, measured across the face of the 
wane, and extending one-fourth of the 
length of the piece on one corner, or its 
equivalent on two or more corners; pro- 
vided, that not over 10 per cent. of the 
pieces of any one size shall show such 
wane. 

“Heart” means wood from the heart 
of the tree; it contains the least amount 
of resin or sap in the pores and is strong- 
er and more durable than sap wood. 
“Wane” means bark, or lack of wood for 
any reason, on the corners of the tim- 
ber. 








Energy Lost on Climbing 
Grade 


If a trip, which will just run by grav- 
ity on a grade of 1.5 per cent. be landed 
at the head of a plane at 10 miles per 
hour on to an up-grade of 0.5 per cent., 
how far will the trip travel? _R. F. B. 

The resistance the trip would make on 
an even grade to motion would be 1% 
per cent. of its weight. On a 0.5 per cent. 
up-grade it would require a pull =1% + 
Y%=2 per cent. of its weight. Hence 
the force acting against the trip of which 
the weight is W— W x 0.02. The energy 
this force would exert in a distance of s 
ft. would be W x 0.02 X s. The cars would 
lose this energy, continuing to run until 
it was all expended. 


A speed of 10 miles an hour= 


10 X 5280 __ 44 
ee ile ft. per sec. The stored 
energy in the cars = ™% mass & velocity 


squared. 


weight _—'W 
32.2 


Mass = ——, 
32.2 


‘to Th 
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se wh 





Therefore, 
VV 2 

Stored energy = 4 ~*~ 6 x (+) = 

2 ae: “3 
iV XKo3.34. 

But the energy. lost by the cars equals 
the stored energy when the trip is stalled. 
Hence, 

W X002 Xs =—330V. 


Canceling W, 


The cars would run 167 ft. at which time 
all the stored energy would be ex- 
pended. 








An Inside Pumping Problem 


I have a shaft mine with workings in 
two seams. At present the water from 
the upper seam runs to a large pump in 
the lower vein, but I want to send it from 
the upper vein directly to the surface. The 
lift will be 225 ft. and I find that a sump 
about 10x10x8 ft. fills in 12 min. What 
size pump will I require ? ROP AK. 

A sump 10x10x8 ft. holds 800 cu.ft., 
and since it fills in 12 min., there is an 


‘ 800 . 
inflow of — = 6624 cu.ft. per min. For 


convenience and an added element of 
safety, it will be assumed that the inflow 
per minute is 75 cu.ft. 
To determine the required size of pump 
let: 
A = Area in sq.in. of water piston or 
plunger. 
D = Diameter in inches of water piston 
or plunger. 
A, = Area in sq.in. of steam piston. 
D;, = Diameter in inches of steam pis- 
ton. 
S = Piston speed in ft. per min. 
P = Water pressure in Ib. per sq.in. 
P,= Steam pressure in pounds per 
sq.in. 
The piston speed S, that is, the number of 
feet that the piston travels back and forth 
in a minute is usually taken to be 100 ft. 
per min., for medium-sized pumps. .-Us- 
ing this value, the amount theoretically 
discharged by the pump piston each min- 
ute is, 


A 
100 X — cujt., 
144 


as a matter of fact, however, the actual 
discharge will usually be about 34 of that 
amount because some water always slips 
past the piston and valves or otherwise 
100 A 
144 





leaks. Thus placing 34 , equal 
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to 75 cu.ft. (the required amount), en- 
ables the value of A to be determined as 
follows: 
: 3X 100XA 

4 X 144 
A = 144 sq.tn., 








= 75, 


and the diameter 


[A 
D= gl — = 13h tn. 
07854 °° 


The hight of the column of water 
against which this pump has to work is 
225 ft.+ 10 ft. = 235 ft., 10 ft. being the 
probable hight of lift in the suction pipe 
should the sump run nearly dry. 

The pressure resisting the motion of 
the pump piston is, therefore, theoreti- 
cally 235 « 0.433 = 101.75 lb. per square 
inch where 0.433 Ib. is the weight of a 
column of water 1 in. square and 1 ft. 
high. Friction in the pipes and at the 
valves, however, will probably increase 
this amount by 20 per cent. so that 125 
Ib. per sq.in. may reasonably be taken 
for the pressure. 

The steam pressure carried at the boil- 
er house will, lacking definite informa- 
tion, be assumed to be 100 Ib. per sq.in. 
Probably 80 Ib. per sq.in. is all that can 
be expected down at the pump and al- 
though small and medium-sized pumps do 
not as a rule use steam expansively, an 
average or mean effective pressure in the 
cylinder of 60 lb. per sq. in. is all that can 
safely be counted on. The total pressure 
against the steam piston has to balance 
the total pressure against the water pis- 
ton, overcome the mechanical friction of 
the pump and also provide a surplus for 
starting up under load. 

A fair allowance for the last two items 
is 20 per cent. of the whole. Then of 
the total pressure A,P, exerted against the 
steam piston 8/10 A,P,; is the portion 





‘which can be relied on to balance the 


water column. Therefore, 8/10 A:P; = ~ 
A P and substituting the values of P, P; 
and A 





These figures would indicate a simple 
double-acting pump having a 22-in. diam- 
eter steam cylinder and a 14-in. diameter 
water piston or plunger. The length of 
stroke would be determined by the de- 
sign and proportions of the pump in ac- 
cordance with manufacturing standards; 
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it would probably be between 14 and 18 
in. but within certain limits the exact 
value is immaterial. 

A pump of this type and size, 22x14x18 
in., is, however, rather unwieldy and also 
likely to be wasteful of steam. A duplex 
pump, consisting of two smaller single 
pumps would undoubtedly give better re- 
sults, in economy, regularity of flow, and 
facility in starting up. 

To determine the size of such a pump, 
it is only necessary to find the diameter 
of two water and two steam pistons, the 
ccmbined area of which will be equal, re- 
spectively, to the water and the steam pis- 
tons of the simple pump. Let d be 
+he diameter of the water piston and d, 
of the steam pistons, then 


A 
d =a + 0.7854 and d, = [4+ 0.7854 


or d—9'% in. and d,=—15'% in. These 
figures indicate a duplex pump having 16 
in. diam. steam cylinders and 10-in. diam. 
water pistons or plungers. As before, the 
exact value of the stroke is immaterial 
but would probably be about 12 inches. 








The cost of briquetting in France, is 
placed at from 24 to 40c. per ton; in 
Germany, from 22 to 24c. per ton; in 
England, it is stated to be 24c. per ton. 
The Bureau of Mines gives the following 
estimate of the cost of manufacturing 


briquets in this country. 
Western Eastern 


States States 
Labor, including stacking... $0.16 $0.20 
CHE GNG STORE. 66506 cc cess 0.006 0.01 
Sundcy SOLER «0.6 cede 0.01 0.01 
Seat CRUGNY ss se Secon 0.04 0.17 
Depreciation ...........+6- 0.05 0.10 

$0.266 $0.49 








Indications of Fracture 


How can you tell where a bone is 


fractured ? 
First-AID STUDENT. 


It is not always easy to tell that there 
is a fracture of a bone. But it is im- 
portant to know, so that the fracture may- 
not be followed by a cutting of the flesh 
while handling the patient. The indica- 
tions are as follows: 1. The patient 
feels pain at that particular point and 
the point hurts when touched. But this 
is true of other forms of injury. 2. The 
broken ends of the bone may be felt. 3. 
The significant “crepitus” or rubbing of 
one part against the other may be heard. 
4. The part may be altered in shape or 
shortened. 5. There may be unusual 
movement at the place where fracture 
eccurs. The muscles acting on the bones 
under natural conditions are like ropes 
acting on.a steel or wood structure. They 
cannot control the part of the body where 
a fracture has taken place, because the 
stiff part on which they act has collapsed. 
6. Some inequality may be felt as you 
run your finger along the skin covering 
the broken bone. This will be more ap- 
parent soon after fracture, because swell- 
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ing does not immediately arise to dis- 
guise it. 








Rock Dumping with Gallows 
Dump 


A car weighing 1500 lb. is loaded 
with 4000 Ib. of rock, in a sym- 
metrical manner, so that the vertical 
through the center of gravity falls mid- 
way between the axles when the car is 
level. The axles on the car are 22 in. 
apart between centers and the distance 
from the center line of the front axle to 
the point of attachment of the hook at the 
rear of the car is 4 ft. 7 in. It is pur- 
posed to tilt the car by pulling upward 
on the rear end of the draw bar by a 
chain maintained in a vertical line. What 
must be the pull on the tilting chain? 

B. M.. C. 


The fulcrum or _ revolving center, 
on which the car is tilted, is the axle of 
the front wheels. The lifting force (P 
Ib.) is situated 4 ft. 7 in. or 55 in. from 
that axle. The moment or leverage of 
P=P55 expressed in inch-pounds. 








UNLOADING A CAR OF ROCN 


The weight of the car is 5500 ib., and its 
moment or leverage is 5500 half the 
distance between the axles, or 5500 11 
in inch-pounds. 

These leverages are equal when the car 
is about to move; that is, P * 55 = 5500 
< 11, wherefore P= 1100 lb. It will be 
necessary for a lift of a little over 1100 
lb. to be induced in the tilting chain in 
order that the car may be lifted. . 

The second figure illustrating this 
answer shows that by reason of the ful- 
crum, the load and point of attachment 
of the chain not being in one straight 
line, a little tilting of the car makes a 
great change in the lift required, even 
without any accompanying spilling of rock 
through the door or over it. The center 
of gravity of the car is high, and a tilt 
of 25 deg. in this case has made the load 
line, dropped from the center of grav- 
ity of the car, pass through the front 
axle, so that it no longer has any mo- 
ment or leverage. It is not necessary un- 
der these conditions for the lift to 
have any moment and so P can be made 
zero. The car is balanced. 

Example—In a similar case to the 
above, let the wheel base be 18 in. and 
the distance from the front axle to the 
rear hook 4 ft. 6 in. If the car weighs 
5400 Ib., what pull on the chain attached 
to the draw bar will upend the car? 


Answer—900 pounds. 
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Grade on Rock Dump 


We have been having trouble with-our 
rock dump. We have read somewhere 
that the best grade for a road was 1.5 
per cent. That is the grade we put in 
and now we find that occasionally the 
cars run without pushing toward the 
dump and are quite hard to push back; 
what grade should we have installed ? 

As the cars just run without pushing 
at 1.5 per cent., that shows that the re- 
sistance of the car to motion is 1.5 per 
cent. of its weight. Let us suppose your 
car weighs 1500 lb. and is loaded with 
8000 Ib. of rock. Then the resistance of 
the loaded car to motion, as it approaches 
the dump, which is the same as the fric- 
tional resistance on a level, is 9500 « 
0.015 Ib. = 142.5 lb. The gradient being 
x ft. per foot, the gravity impulse urging 
the car forward is 9500 * x. Therefore, 
the push demanded from the rock dumper 
must be the difference between the resis- 
tance of the car to motion and the gravity 
impulse helping it forward = 142.5 — 
9500 « x pounds. 

On returning the empty car the fric- 
tional resistance to motion = 1500° x 
0.015 — 22.5 lb. The resistance afforded 
by the car against its rising on the up- 
grade — 1500 x x. The rock dumper has 
to combat both these resistances or give 
a push = 22.5 + 1500 x. 

Assuming that he can push in both 
directions with equal facility, the impulse 
will be the same in each direction. 

That is, 


22.5 -- 1500 x = 142.5 — 9500 x 


1500 x +- 9500x = 142.5 — 22.5 
11,000 x = 120 
x = 0.010909 


The grade should be 1.0909 per cent., 
say 1.1 per cent. instead of 1.5 per cent. 








Heating Value of a Briquet 


What advantage results from briquet- 
ting a coal that has a low heat value ? 
| Fi) 3 1) 


The heating value of a briquet equals 
the heat units of the coal used plus the 
heat units contained in the binder. The 
heat value of organic binders is as great or 
greater than that of the coal used, hence 
they add slightly to the heating value of 
the briquet. Briquetting slack that is not 
especially high in heating value, permits 
a more complete combustion, and causes 
the coal to yield, weight for weight, an 
increased ‘heating value. Anthracite slack 
is successfully briquetted in several lo- 
calities. 





eo 











If briquets crack in the process of 
manufacture the chances are that the 
right proportion of binder is not being 
used, the mixing is imperfect, or the com- 
pression is either insufficient or applied 
while the mixture is too wet. 
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Editorial Correspondence from our own Representatives in Various 


Important Mining C 


Midd 


Affecting the Coal 


enters,and aRecord of Legislative and Other Action 
Industry 





Washington, D. C. 


Chairman Graham, of the House com- 
mittee which is investigating the Alaska 
coal-land situation, will return to Wash- 
ington within a few days and the in- 
vestigating committee will be reconvened 
almost immediately. Hearings will be re- 
sumed at once and it is expected that 
Secretary Fisher and Director Holmes, of 
the Bureau of Mines, will be summoned 
before the organization.. They will be 
asked to state what they learned during 
their visit to Alaska during the past sum- 
mer. At the same time it is probable that 
Gifford Pinchot, who has also recently 
returned from an Alaskan visit, will ap- 
pear before the committee. 

Secretary Stimson, of the War Depart- 
ment, has issued a statement declaring his 
acceptance of the Taylor system of shop 
management and giving the results of an 
experimental use of the system at the 
Watertown arsenal. The Secretary’s in- 
dorsement of the system is accompanied 
by what amounts to an agreement to put 
it into operation in other arsenals and at 
other Government works under the direc- 
tion of the War Department. This has 
called forth strong protests from labor 
representatives and it is now stated that 
these representatives will resume their 
attack on the system before the House 
committee on labor, making it if any- 
thing more severe than heretofore. Some 
leading labor representatives have al- 
ready expressed themselves; and at ses- 
sions which are to be held about the time 
of the reopening of Congress, others will 
present evidence. The committee is ex- 
pected to report against the Taylor sys- 
tem. Thus a sharp issue may be joined 
between the administration and the la- 
bor interests. 


PETITION TO DISSOLVE THE STEEL TRUST 


Attorney General Wickersham, Oct. 26, 
filed a petition for the dissolution of the 
so called steel trust. The petition de- 
scribes the processes by which the United 
States Steel Corporation was built up, re- 
viewing much of the ground covered in 
the Bureau of Corporations’ report but 
giving comparatively little attention to the 
coal lands acquired during the early his- 
tory of the concern. In discussing the 


later developments more attention is given 
to coal, and special stress is placed upoa 
the fact that the present position of the 
corporation has been secured through the 
ownership or control of coal, coke, iron- 
ore and transportation properties. 

In speaking of the Tennessee Coal and 


Iron deal the petition says that “by this 
purchase the corporation acquired 447,- 
443 acres of mineral lands in Tennessee, 
Georgia and Alabama, containing approx- 
imately 400,000,000 tons of merchantable 
ore and 1,200,000,000 tons of coal, of 
which over one-third is coking coal. The 
Tennessee properties embraced 18 de- 
veloped and active iron-ore mines and 23 
coal mines, 16 blast furnaces, the owner- 
ship of several land companies holding 
extensive tracts of lands, and the Birm- 
ingham Southern Railroad Company, a 
terminal property of great value connect- 
ing the various mines and plants in the 
Birmingham district with all the diverg- 
ing trunk lines. go ire 

Later in speaking of the general posi- 
tion of the Steel Corporation, the peti- 
tion says: “At its organization, it con- 
trolled the bulk of the best coking-coal 
lands in the Connellsville region and so 
acquired a great advantage over its com- 
petitors. In 1911, it made an important 
acquisition of coking-coal properties from 
the Pittsburg Coal Company. The con- 
trol acquired of coking and other coal 
through the Tennessee company has 
added vastly to the strength of its posi- 
tion through absorption of raw material, 
thus locking it up and withdrawing it 
from the market, as an acquirement by 
its possible competitors.” 








Alabama 
Birmingham—Announcement is made 


of the appointment of a protective com- — 


mittee, representing holders of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Alabama Consoli- 
dated Coal and Iron Company who are 
dissatisfied with the proposed distribu- 
tion of securities under the plan for the 
$30,000,000 merger with the Southern 
Iron and Steel Company. 








California 

San Francisco—The Pacific Coast Coal 
Company has concluded to retire from the 
California market, and has disposed of 
all its stock and transferred its interests 
to the Western Fuel Company. 

The acquisition of the California busi- 
ness of the Pacific Coast Coal Company 
gives the Western Fuel Company control 
of all the existing bunker and lighterage 
facilities in the harbor of San Francisco. 





Colorado 
Denver—A temporary injunction has 
been granted by Federal Judge R. E. 
Lewis, prohibiting the Routt County Fue! 


Company from mining coal under 320 
acres of land near Oak Creek. The in- 
junction is also directed against the 
Union Land Company and the Continen- 
tal Trust Company. Judge Lewis’ de- 
cision is a victory for the Government in 
its campaign to prevent the alleged un- 
lawful acquiring of valuable coal lands 
in Routt county. 








Illinois 

Mt. Vernon—Loren N. Wood has dis- 
posed of 7000 acres of Jefferson county 
coal lands to the Big Muddy Coal Com- 
pany of New York. The purchase price 
has not been announced but is said to be 
more than $250,000. 

Ottawa—A mortgage for the sum of 
$700,000 was filed in the recorder’s office 
recently by the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Vermillion Coal Company. This large sum 
is for the purpose of purchasing 6000 _ 
acres of land in Franklin county, and 
developing it in the mining industry. 

The St. Paul Coal Company has 
changed the location of its office from 
Chicago to Ottawa. 


—— 





eee 





Indiana 

Evansville—Two shot-firers were killed 
in an explosion resulting from a “windy” 
shot in the second level of the Ft. Branch 
Mining Company’s shaft at Ft. Branch in 
the afternoon of Nov. 4, shortly after the 
miners had left the mine. 

The United States rescue car from 
Evansville was soon on the ground, but 
because of the fall of timbers and débris 
that blocked the way the two bodies were 
not recovered until midnight. 








Kansas 
Pittsburg—The Hamilton Coal Com- 


pany and the Girard Fuel Company have 


connected their main shafts and air 
shafts and are now working regularly. 
Minden--The J. J. Pullen Coal Company, 
whose mine tipple was burned some time 
ago, will start to rebuild at once, hav- 
ing made a satisfactory settlement with 
the insurance company. As the mine is 
badly filled with water, it will in all 
probability not be ready for operation 
before Jan. 1. : 








Kentucky 
Barbourville—The Martins Fork Com- 
pany has bought a right of way from the 
main line of the Black Mountain & 
Wasioto railroad to the site of the mining 
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plant, near Harlan. Surveying on the 
spur line is now being done ard the 
work of putting in the track will be 
started as soon as practicable. 


Lexington—The Cambria Coal and 
Lumber Company filed articles of in- 
corporation here recently. The business 
of the new company is to be the buying, 
leasing and operating of coal, coke, tim- 
ber, oil and mineral lands. The capital 
stock is fixed at $500,000 and the princi- 
pal office is to be in Lexington. 








Missouri 

St. Louis—It is reported that the Haw- 
ley-crb syndicate has purchased the 
Novinger coalfields in Missouri. The 
same syndicate, it is said, will extend the 
Iowa Central to St. Louis, affording a 
through trunk line from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to St. Louis, where connection 


will be made with the combination’s Mis- . 


souri, Kansas & Texas road to the gulf. 

Maryville—More than - 25,000 acres 
of land have been leased in Noda- 
way county:in the last six weeks for 
coal- and_ oil-prospecting purposes. 
Work of drilling at various points in the 
county will begin within the next two 
weeks under the direction of R. W. Wal- 
lace, of St. Louis, who obtained the leases 
for an Eastern syndicate. 


Ohio 

Columbus—The Central Ohio Opeia- 
tors’ association has filed complaint with 
the public service commission against the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie and Pennsylvania railroads, charg- 
ing that their rates on coal shipments are 
excessive, unjust and unreasonable. The 
association has a membership of opera- 
tors in the Tuscarawas field. 

Lore City—That portion of the Black 
Top mine of the Morris Coal Company 
which was on fire has been entirely sealed 
up and the burning portion thoroughly 
walled in. The mine has resumed opera- 
tions. 


— 














Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Altoona—The Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation, it is reported, will be- 
come the owners of the land and other 
properties of the old Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Company now held by a com- 
mittee of the bondholders. The Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke company con- 
trolled about 100,000 acres of coal land in 
Blair and adjoining counties. Of this 
acreage about 50,000 is being operated. 
_ Only the active land is included in the 

pending deals. 

At a meeting to be held in Philadelphia, 
Nov. 10, it is understood the reorganiza- 
tion will be formally effected, an issue of 
stock authorized and a president and 
board of directors chosen. 

The case of the Walnut Coal Company, 
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a local corporation, against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad company for alleged 
discrimination in furnishing coal cars 
was recently brought to an end at Clear- 
field. The coal operators were awarded 
a verdict of $78,468, one of the largest 
awards ever given in a case of this 
character. 

Uniontown—The H. C. Frick Coke 
company has fired 525 new coke ovens in 
the Uniontown and the Connellsville re- 
gions, making a total of 645 new ovens 
lighted last week. Placing in commission 
of these new ovens means the employ- 
ment of about 1100 additional men. 

ANTHRACITE 


Wilkes-Barre—Eight dredges have been 
at work for the past six months in the 
Susquehanna river near Bloomsburg 
and it is estimated that 10,000 tons of 
buckwheat and rice coal have been dug 
up. It is said that about 4000 tons more 
has been secured this year from the river 
near Danville. 

G. B. Markle and Company have re- 
cently imported a number of negro la- 
borers for work in driving a rock tun- 
nel across the Highland basin. They are 
mostly expert rock men and their pre- 
sence should not be construed as indic- 
ative of the intention to introduce negro 
labor in this field. 

Pottsville—The tri-district convention 
of the anthracite mine workers, held here 
Oct. 31 to Nov. 3, formulated the de- 
mands which it desires to have made a 
part of the next agreement with the 
operators. The national president was 
empowered to order a suspension if 
these demands are not granted at the 
termination of the present agreement. 
The three most important of the 10 
items are:—1. Recognition of the union. 
2. An eight-hour day. 3. A 20 per cent. 
increase in pay. 








Tennessee 
Knoxville—The Bon Jellico Coal Com- 
pany has been incorporated for $100,000. 
The purchase by this company of 1250 
acres of virgin coal lands between Jellico 
and Williamsburg, Kentucky, is reported. 








West Virginia 

Wheeling—The sale of the coal lands 
and all properties of the Sleepy Moun- 
tain Anthracite Coal Company, of Mor- 
gan and Berkley counties, to Hay Wal- 
ker, Jr., for the sum of $250,000, by spe- 
cial master in bankruptcy John C. Berry, 
was approved recently by Judge Dayton 


‘in the United States circuit court. 


The Big Bluff Coal Company, of Hunt- 
ington, has been incorporated to mine coal 
and manufacture coke and develop tim- 
ber lands. The capital stock is $400,000. 


Canada 
Alberta—-The strike of the coal miners 
of eastern British Columbia and Alberta, 
which has been in progress for nearly 
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eight months, is at an end, and in the 
course of a few days it is expected 
that every one of the 25 mines in the dis- 
trict will be in operation, with 7500 men 
at work. The magnitude of the strike 
may be seen when it is stated that the 
mines represent an invested capital of 
$40,000,000, while the monthly payroll! 
of the men totals in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars. 

It is understood that an open shop 
is conceded to the operators and 
a nondiscrimination clause inserted in 
the agreement similar to the one now on 
file with the Department of Labor at 
Ottawa, also, that a uniform scale of 
wages shall apply, applicable to all mines 
in the association, said scale to be the 
scale of the Western Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of the last agreement, with an 
increased percentage added. 








PERSONALS 

M. S. Kemmerer, of Mauch Chunk, 
Penn., recently paid his annual visit to 
Kemmerer, Wyoming, where he has coal- 
mining interests. The town is named for 
him. 

A. C. Leisenring, superintendent of 
the Upper Lehigh Coal Company, Upper 
Lehigh, Penn., has tendered his resig- 
nation to take effect Jan. 1. Mr. Leisenr- 
ing has been connected with the an- 
thracite industry for many years and now 
goes to assume management of a West 
Virginia Coal Company. 








Announcements 

The Book Department of the Engineer- 
ing News Publishing Company, has been 
purchased by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 239 West Thirtyninth streei, 
New York. This adds to the list of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, a consider- 
able number of important standard treat- 
ises, primarily in the field of civil engi- 
neering. The transfer of this business 
was made on November 6, 1911. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces an axamination to be held 
Nov. 25, to secure eligibles from which to 
make certification to fill a vacancy in the 
position of assistant mechanical engineer 
in the Bureau of Mines, at a salary of 
from $2000 to $2750 a year. The duties 
of the person appointed to this position 
will be to assist and participate in the in- 
vestigations of mechanical-engineering 
subjects connected with the mining !n- 
dustry, especially along lines relating to 
haulage and hoisting equipment. The 
examination will consist of the subjects 
mentioned below, weighted as indicated: 
General education and technical train- 
ing, 40 points; professional and technical 
experience and fitness, 40 points; publi- 
cations and. official reports, or thesis, 20 
points. Applicants must have reached 
their 25th, but not their 40th birthday. 
Examination form 304 and special form. 
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Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market 
Conditions in the Important Centers 





General Review 


The optimistic views for an active 
winter trade are being slowly realized, 
particularly in sections where the recent 
cold wave was in evidence. The mar- 
ket, generally, is showing a better tone, 
with prices firm or advancing. 

On the Atlantic coast, shortage of 
water transportation has resulted in light 
shipments, in most instances considerably 
below that of last year. Demand con- 
tinues firm, especially for the better 
grades, with producers and railroads in 
good position to handle a large tonnage 
which it is thought will be greater this 
November than last., The slackening of 
lake shipments from the Pittsburg dis- 
trict has thrown an excess on the market 
with the result that prices are irregular, 
and mines only working from 55 to 65 
per cent. capacity. 

Lake shipments from Buffalo are a 
quarter of a million tons ahead of this 
time last year, but local trade is light. 
Reports from middle East points fluctuate 
almost directly with the weather, but are 
generally good, although prices are in- 
clined to be irregular. 

As a result of the cold snap in the 
middle West, there has been a noticeable 
strengthening of this market. Supplies 
are reported adequate, and the usual in- 
crease in prices is now effective in most 
sections, which is tending to retard 
buying. 

In the Rocky Mountain States, trade 
continues active and there is a noticeable 
improvement in transportation facilities. 
On the Pacific coast, mild weather pre- 
vails and trade is therefore light, with 
slow rail shipments in the south due to 
the strike on the Harriman lines. 








Boston, Mass. 


The bituminous market is beginning 
to show signs of the advancing season. 
The colder weather has not been with us 
long enough to have any very marked 
effect on prices, but most of the larger 
shippers of standard Pocahontas and 
New River coals have advanced to $2.60, 
f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads. 

There would soon be demand for Penn- 
sylvania soft coals but for the fact that 
to get any advantage in freights their 
shippers would have to rely on Reading 
transportation, and the barges of that 
fieet are committed way ahead on anthra- 
cite requirements. The Somerset County 
coals are supposed to be on the basis of 
$1.20 at the mines now, instead of the 


$1.10 and $1.15 that obtained a week 
ago. 

All-rail bituminous is practically un- 
changed. There is only a fair volume 
of coal moving, almost altogether on con- 
tract, and prices are still at low figures. 

Reference to the following table will 
show the extent to which, on Oct. 1, the 
slow movement of transportation had af- 
fected the receipts of coal at the port of 
Boston, the figures being confined to 
domestic coal: 











Anthracite receipts, September, 

REPU Gres wale ss ol So wes eae 125,436 tons 
Anthracite receipts, September, 

ROOM sk nce Rios pSleie area Oe eek a aoe 153,516 

Shortage, as against 1910...... 28,080 
Anthracite receipts, 9 months end- 

ing September 30, 1911........ 1,358,925 
Anthracite receipts, 9 months 

ending September 30, 1910.... 1,273,344 

Excess, over same period, 1910. $5,581 
Bituminous receipts, September, 

(1) Le ae eae 316,039 
Bituminous receipts, September, 

FORO eee. Fd ae 362,802 

Shortage, as against 1910...... 46,763 
Bituminous receipts, 9 months 

ending September 30, 1911..... 3,024,578 
Bituminous receipts, same period, 

DIN ine oi. sawn 0s, + sw a 46 aie 4 3 eR 

moess Over 1010 ...64..66g50%4 41,793 


In other words, while the total ton- 
nage, in both anthracite and bituminous, 
in the nine months from Jan. I, was 
considerably in excess of the receipts 
for the same months in 1910, yet the 
tonnage for the month of September was 
materially behind that of last year. Octo- 
ber will show tonnages still further in 
arrears. 








New York 


Although the standing tonnage at the 
New York piers is somewhat above nor- 
mal, the demand on contract is so good 
that standard-grade steam coals are mov- 
ing from the piers with fairly prompt 
despatch and there is no unwieldy ac- 
cumulation of these grades at tidewater. 
Inferior steam coals, however, still con- 
tinue to be a drug on the market and 
shippers of this class of coal ought to 
realize that it is very poor policy to over- 
ship this market under present condi-’ 
tions. 

There has been a little spot business 
in the market this week but the amount 
of the tonnage has not been large. The 
car supply in the regions shipping this 
market is reported satisfactory and mines 
have accordingly been in a position to 
work full time when required, although 
two church holidays last week had a ten- 
dency to decrease production. Railroad 
movement at New York tidewater is 





prompt, which is an aid to those pro- 
ducers who have heavily contracted, in 
the taking care of their obligations. 
Demurrage coals, which are in prac- 
tically every instance low-grade steam 
coals, are being offered at sacrifice prices. 
Quotations on other steam coals range 
about as previously reported, $2.35, f.o.b. 
for West Virginias (80c. at the mines) ; 
$2.35 2.45 for ordinary Pennsylvanias; 
$2.25 2.65 for good Pennsylvanias; and 
better-grade Pennsylvanias, $2.65«@ 2.75. 








Philadelphia 


Temperature has not been a very po- 
tent factor in the coal trade during the 
last week, or even during the past month. 
The demand seemed to be altogether 
spontaneous, as if the householders had 
put off purchasing until the last minute, 
and then all wanted their coal at once. 
October was inaugurated with an unusual 
activity in the coal trade, which simmered 
down to a fairly active trade during the 
closing days. 

The whclesale market has its work cut 
out for this month, if it is to show an 
advance over last year’s business. No- 
vember has started in auspiciously, as 
the reports already show very substantial 
increases over last year, and any kind of 
weather should enhance this, but the ton- 
nage last year for this period was very 
good, and it will take some good cold 
weather to enable the market to keep up 
to the record already set. Line trade is 
reported fairly active, while the tidewater 
business is very good, orders being in ex- 
cess of the ability of the companies to 
supply. Prices at tidewater: Broken, 
$4.50; egg -and stove, $4.75; chestnut, 
$5. Line prices $3.75 for egg and stove, 
chestnut, $4; pea, $2, at the mines. 








Pittsburg 


Bituminous—Very little more coal will 
be taken up the Lakes this month, and 
none at all next month, the Lake insur- 
ance expiring Dec. 1. Besides the con- 


gestion at upper Lake points acting as a 


brake on the movement, Lake tonnage is 
difficult to secure as there is practically 
no possibility of vessels obtaining re- 
turn cargoes of ore, and in many cases 
Lake vessels are being used for coal 
Storage during the winter, being already 
loaded for their first trip in the spring. 

Prices have become somewhat more 
irregular in consequence, and slack, which 
normally firms up at this juncture on ac- 
count of greatly decreased production, is» 
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no stronger than it was. We repeat 
former quotations, although they are 
probably being shaded somewhat more 
frequently than before: Nut, $1@ 1.05; 
mine-run, $1.05@ 1.10; 34-in., $1.15@ 
1.20; 1%-in., $1.25@ 1.30; slack, 40@ 
50c., per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is de. 
void of important developments. Demand 
for spot coke, both furnace and foundry, 
is very light, but prices being already 
down to bed rock, the majority of mer- 
chant producers have not suffered. Con- 
sumption is unchanged, but is fully 
covered by existing contracts. More than 
one-half the total production of the Con- 
nellsville and Lower Connellsville region 
is by interests which are themselves con- 
sumers. Of the remainder, or merchant 
production, more than one-half is covered 
by contracts which will extend into next 
year, a few being twelve-month contracts 
running to July 1, 1912, but the major 
part are longer-term contracts either at a 
fixed price or at a ratio to the average 
prevailing price of pig iron. Thus while 
some important contracts will have to 
be made for the half year or year the 
tonnage involved will be a relatively small 
percentage of the total output. No serious 
negotiations have yet been undertaken 
and as there is an ample surplus of 
capacity, business may not be closed for 
30 or 60 days yet. We continue to quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.50@ 1.55; contract 
furnace (nominal), $1.65@ 1.75; prompt 
foundry, $1.80 1.90; contract foundry, 
$2 2.25. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville re- 
gion in the week ending Oct. 28 at 320,- 
301 tons, an increase of 10,000 tons, and 
shipments at 3947 cars to Pittsburg, 5028 
cars to points west and 952 cars to points 
east, a total of 9927 cars, an increase of 
164 cars. : 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is stili a slight increase in the 
movement of soft coal, and conditions are 
satisfactory with the exception of prices, 
which do not promise to improve much, 
for the operaturs are so situated and so 
minded that they will increase the output 
in direct proportion as the demand in- 
creases. So long as this condition exists 
there can be no rise in prices, unless 
something unusual happens to curtail the 
production. 

There is some falling off in the trade 
just now because of election, but the gen- 
eral quiet state of business is account- 
able for most of the change in that direc- 
tion. 

-Soft-coal prices are unchanged at $2.50 
for Pittsburg three-quarter, $2.40 for 
mine-run and $2 for slack, with Alle- 
gheny Valley coa! from 15 to 25c. lower. 
Slack is still quite unsteady and needs 
cold weather to give it proper firmness. 
The coke trade is still dull, with prices on 
the basis of $4 for Connellsville foundry 
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and $3.50 for stock coke. There is quite 
an amount of smithing coal sold here on 
the basis of $4 for Georges Creek Cum- 
berland, but dealers find that most con- 
sumers buy Cambria county smithing or 
washed slack, which sells all the way 
down to 50c. less. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


The Lake coal trade, with the excep- 
tion of three or four concerns who are 
handling their own coal direct, is prac- 
tically closed for the season. Consider- 
able coal still remains on track and is 
now being loaded as quickly as possible 
in boats for storage during the winter 
months. 

The domestic trade at this season 
should be much better than it is, but 
owing to the very mild weather during 
the month of October and up to the 
present date, the domestic demand has 
been very small. 

There does not seem to be any im- 
provement in the domestic trade or steam 
trade in the past week, excepting slack, 
which has advanced from 10 to 15c. The 


following are current prices per short 


ton here: 
Ohio No. 8 
WURMMENUNEN Ss oo ele ere a wie careless $0.95@1.00 
MU fo kG. S ourialel eee eee ae 1.05@1.10 
Pee Na Pc Lee aa cece een as 1.15@1.25 
SIGNS .<.4 oe Mingle ownen uw eues 0.50@0.60 
Midale District: 
GRO dior 'n y cco aeea cues $1.00@1.10 
BON rou nici bobo on AU ele mere oelere 1.20@1.30 
DEOMPE cate neve wedes tele wee es 1.45@1.60 
Youghiogheny: 
NO NiNGis WENN Ge Sloss se aS oreo esacare Ae $1.10@1.20 
HN a Pe Rie eie oC ead lem aa 1.30@1.35 
NN es cree ore eer eae 1.40@1.50 
Pocahontas: 
SURAT UBUD 55S os eee avatar eres $1.00@1.10 
>? 


EES i teh 2.10@2.2! 


EAM. w . 5c 








Columbus, Ohio 


One of the best phases of the business 
is the aemand for immediate shipment. 
For a time domestic business was fairly 
brisk in orders for future shipment but 
the cold spell caused a rush of orders for 
immediate delivery. Prices are ruling 
strong in every grade and there is no 
complaint of price cutting in any section. 
The general tcue of the market is bet- 
ter and the prospects for the future be- 
lieved to be satisfactory. 

The lake trade in all districts of Ohio 
continues active in every respect and the 
Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley rail- 
road have been busy recently, loading 
boats for the Northwest. During the 
week ending November 4, 56,000 tons 
were handled by the Toledo docks while 
the previous week the record was 71,000 
tons. Since the opening of navigation 
the tonnage handled at the Toledo docks 
has been 2,225,000. 

Production in various Ohio fields has 
been slightly above that of the past few 
weeks. In the domestic fields such as 
Jackson and Pomeroy Bend the output 
is about 85 per cent. of the average and 
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in the Hocking valley the output is about 
80 per cent. In eastern Ohio the out- 
put ranges between 70 and 80 per cent. 
of the average. In other fields there is 
a slight increase in the production due 
to the better conditions of the trade. 

The retail trade is on the increase. 
The cold wave has caused a rush of 
orders and dealers are busy taking care 
of deliveries. There is a good demand 
for the fancy grades of coal, particularly 
the splints and especially prepared varie- 
ties. Stocks in the hands of the dealers 
have been quite short and this means a 
rush of orders to the operator and whole- 
saler. Farmers are also buying much 
better since they have their work in hand 
better.- Retail prices are strong but 
have not yet reached the winter level. 

The fine coal market is slightly im- 
proved and prices show more firmness. 
The supply is still large and there are 
many cars in storage. Nut, pea and 
slack are selling at between 40 and 50c. 
and coarse slack between 35 and 40c. 

Prevailing prices are as follows: 
Hocking Valley: 


Damestiew NMG ea 6: oyinj0o'ocs cc erecnsveee GEO 
WEGNER tale aici oo 4 sae aa aie erawe wes a a 


MING RINE 5.00 2 aaah seas de as gh i ararterare tack 1.10 
Eastern Ohio: 

BNC OMUIG MORNING <x sha ec canldidc.c cca 1.65 

RWUROMM ES tae Pe age eae Gye Sale aleve oc ciara ph 

IMUM 2 DG Ae SIME s eo ais nes esas O.45 

CO ION ia ok ees ss ewe sews 0.40 








Cincinnati, Ohio 


This is distinctly a weather market, 
with demand slightly better, as to both 
steam and domestic fuel, although, of 
course, the former is dependent upon 
general industrial conditions, which have 
not changed sufficiently—either for better 
or worse—to make a noticeable differ- 
ence in the steam demand. The weather 
has been favorable for domestic demand. 
The temperature was considerably below 
freezing several nights last week in this 
immediate market and north of here the 
weather has been more severe. 

Coal men never rejoice at anyone’s 
misfortune, but they are human—at least 
the Cincinnati ones are. Consequently 
when, Friday of last week—all day and 
evening—a break in the gas main in 
West Virginia practically cut off the 
city’s entire supply of gas there were lots 
of “I told you so” from coal men when 
they had time to say it between filling 
rush orders for fuel demanded by former 
customers who had been induced to sub- 
Stitute gas. Several business concerns 
in the city were forced to practically shut 
down and in one city institution at least-— 
the city hospital—there was decided in- 
convenience. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


With the lake shipments practically at 
an end for this season, shipments are 
not now as heavy as they were. Some 
coal is still going to the lakes, but the re- 
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duction in the amount is not balanced by 
the increase for winter consumption, and, 
‘therefore, it is contended that at present 
there is a decrease rather than an in- 


crease in shipments. There has, however, . 


been an increase in shipments other than 
to lake points. 

No change in prices is reported. In- 
stances are cited where a slight increase 
has been secured, but others are also 
noted where new contracts have been 
closed for less than the old ones. As a 
general rule coal men are not inclined 
to change their views heretofore ex- 
pressed, that the future is none too bright 
for their interests and that little increase 
in the price of coal can be expected for 
another year or year and one-half. 








Indianapolis 

Ihe retail coal trade which now oc- 
cupies the center of the stage as regards 
distribution of domestic coal has been 
greatly stimulated by colder weather over 
a wide area of country. In fact, reports 
regarding this branch of the coal busi- 
ness show a healthier tone than they 
have for many months. 

The usual annual increase in the price 
of coal became effective in Indiana, Nov. 
1, Consumers are now paying from 25 to 
50c. a ton more than previous to that 
date. The local dealers say it is due to 
the advance in wholesale prices. No ad- 
vance, however, has been made on In- 
diana coal at the mines. Present prices 
are said to be the same as at this time 
last year and the advance on eastern 
coal was wholly expected. 








Sate 
Chicago 

Weather, the car situation and quali- 
ty of coal are the three dominant fac- 
tors in the Chicago coal market at pres- 
ent. The recent drop in temperature 
brought brisk buying with the result that 
the wholesale and retail markets have 
been active. There has been a notice- 
able strengthening in the country dis- 
tricts, this being due to a limiting of the 
car supply for movements westward. 
The increase in country prices has rang- 
ed close to 25c. a ton. 

Lump coal is not moving very rapidly 
in Chicago, and while some concerns are 
making an effort to maintain $1.75, 
others are offering $1.65, with differen- 
tials of 10c. below that figure on egg 
and nut. The result has been an increas- 
ed demand for egg and nut and a weak- 
ening in the price on lump. 

Prices direct from the mines in net 
tons to retail dealers and steam users 
on spot shipments are as follows: 


Sullivan County: Chicago F.o.b. Mines 
Domestic Jump.... $2.35@2.45 $1.50@1.60 
ogef... if 2.25 1.40 
Steam lump 2.10 1.25 
Screenings........ 1.22@1.32 0.35@0.45 

Springfield: 

Domestic lump.... $2.22@2.47 $1.40@1.65 
Steam lump...... 1.92@2.02 1.10@1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.82@1.87 1.00@1.05 
Screenings........ 1.22@1.32 0.40@0.50 
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Clinton: 
Domestic lump.... $2.17@2.37 $1.40@1.60 
Steam lump...... 2.00@2.20 1.25@1.45 
MING-TUN:... 60 5 os :0 1.82@2.02 1.05@1.25 
SCHOCRINGS........4.0:006 1.27@1.37 0.50@0.60 
Pocahontas and New 
River: 
Mine-run.. 22... ». $3.00@3.10 $0.95@1.05 
Lump and egg.... 4.05@4.30 2.00@2.25 
Coke: 
Connellsville ..... $4.50@4.65 
Wise county ...... 4.50@4.65 
Byproduct. egg and 
a & 95 
Byproduct,nut.... 4.55@4.65 
Gas house......i. 1.85 ~° 








Minneapolis—St. Paul 
The expected turn for the better in 
the coal trade has happened, and the 
wintry blasts, with a slight fall of snow, 
should have credit for the change. After 
all is said, no one other influence stim- 


ulates the coal trade as generally as a 


centinuous spell of cold weather. 

The wholesale trade is showing a 
marked improvement. The buying has 
been slower than usual by the country 
dealer. Thev were stocked up “s strong 
as they cared to be until the consumer 
showed some inclination to buy. The ad- 
vance of winter has brought this about 
and now the dealer is reordering to fill 
up bins being depleted. What is known 
as the Line House trade have been liberal 
buyers within the past 10 days. These 
are the large retail-lumber companies 
and the elevator companies who are lo- 
cated with principal offices mainly in 
Minneapolis conducting a line of yards 
throughout the Northwestern States. 

The steam market continues to be the 
discouraging feature of the trade. No 
change is looked for this year. There 
seems to be a rivalry between two or 
three dock companies and it looks like a 
fight for supremacy in this market. The 
larger companies are taking the lead in 
setting the price on steam trade and the 
jobber is practically out of it. 








St. Louis, Mo. 

Country demand for all kinds of coal 
is especially good and a large tonnage 
is moving through St. Louis to the 
Northern and Western market. The pre- 
vailing prices are: 

STANDARD 
BETS MAND 6 oi:5:4:10:5. 6 aes whee waoe se ee 


OO. GUND ono a: 5) ie w slonaieta ewes 1.10@1.15 
ANG MEIN! cove. oa «ele eee eee 1.05€@1.10 


Mount Olive and Staunton District 
coals are still holding at about $1.25«@ 
1.35 for domestic sizes. There is a good 
demand for the higher-grade coals from 
the inner district at from $1.90@2.25. 
The above coals take a rate of 52c. to 
St. Louis. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 


GANS RUMP os. .:2 0's aku ee.es xcs ean ee 
SL . . ae » ele ince tle emeaeiote See 1.5541 1.65 
BVA = UCT is.c.50 yc aravavee ee ete 1.50@ 1.60 
DORs ices p Sse kes ee 1.20@1.30 
WILLIAMSON COUNTY 
Can TID 4.5 s ss ais + ou wees a eae ee nO 
BERD RIE oe satin ecard verre een RN ote 1.45€1.55 
Pe ANS 5.0 asic ee ee 1.15@1.20 
DDS oer MRNNN 6 eS <i wasemieiee stare eheit 1.00@1.10 
PD Nsas PERMNR Is )'5..0' 5.2.5 ala piora eee ee 0.90 
| ES TT ee knee eee 1.05 
Ioan. gereenings ....:..+s66<<s+ 0.45 


The above coals take a 67c. rate to 
St. Louis. 
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There is a good movement of Big 
Muddy coal from the Murphysboro field 
and some coal moving in from the Harris- 
burg district. 

During the past week there has been 
a heavier tonnage of Springfield coal 
moving in than at any previous time this 
season. There has been a decided scarcity 
of anthracite chestnut, and it is very hard 
to get. The other sizes are moving free- 
ly, and a steady tonnage is coming for- 
ward at the regular circular. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lack of equipment is the only thing 
which seems necessary to make this a 
banner. year for the-Utah mines. The 
demand is good, labor conditions satis- 
factory and weather so far ideal. 

Generally speaking the mines have 
been doing better with their productions 
the past week. Colder weather has in- 
creased the demand, however, and they 
are still far behind with orders. 

Special efforts are evidently being 
made by the Denver & Rio Grande in 
transporting coal and the result has been 
a very marked improvement in the ser- 
vice. 

Prices on wholesale coal were boosted 
by Wyoming and Utah mines about the 
first of the month. Lump is now $3; nut, 
$2.50; run-of-mine, $1.85, and slack, $1, 
f.o.b. cars at Wyoming mines. Slightly 
lower at Utah mines. 

Retail trade is splendid in Salt Lake 
and some of the smaller dealers who had 
not much coal stored are hard pressed 
for coal to fill orders. 

Retail prices are still the same, that is, 
$5.75 for lump; nut, $5.50; slack, $3.25 
delivered. 














Portland, Ore. 


The coal market is dull locally, due to 
the fact that it is between seasons, the 
weather continuing mild. The summer 
storage supplies were removed Oct. 1, 
and the next change in values here will 
be an advance. How soon this will come 
depends altogether upon weather condi- 
tions. The fall weather has been ideal 
and hence few coal purchases have been 
made, those who buy for the month hav- 
ing no occasion to enter the market yet. 

Little coal is coming in from Australia 
this season, and the railroad strike does 
not appear to have caused the Harriman 
lines any serious inconvenience in this 
section as yet. The country throughout 
appears prosperous, although some com- 
plaint is heard of dull business. 

Following are the prices asked here 
per ton, including cost of delivery to 
points within the city proper: 


RC ce ee ae $7.50 
Washington lignite. ..- $7.00@ 7.50 
AUGGPAAIAD 6s cc cse ese 10.00@10.50 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 10.00@10.50 nut $9.50 
Diamond, Wyo....... 10.00 
Carbon Hill, Wash., 

rr rere 10.50 
Carbon Hill, steam... 7.50 
Newcastle, Wash.... 7.00 


Beaver Hill, Ore..... ” 9.00@ 9.25 


Blacksmith coal ..... 17.00 








